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Editorial 

Hart     House    has    passed     from    military    to 
Hart  House  academic  hands  and  this  term  it  will  be  open 

for  the  use  of  students.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  it  will  be  used.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  it  might  be  an 
experiment  not  without  danger  to  plant  suddenly  a  gift  like  Hart 
House  at  the  gates  of  a  Canadian  university.  Canadian  students 
are  unused  to  such  beauty  and  munificence  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  will  fully  appreciate  the  great  opportunities  and 
benefits  that  Hart  House  confers  upon  them.  The  experimental, 
however,  is  the  greatest  thing  in  life  and  in  the  life  of  a  university. 
As  a  military  school  Hart  House  was  pervaded  by  an  atmos- 
phere in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  'Varsity.  There  was  such 
reality  and  intenseness  about  what  was  being  done,  patients  and 
instructors  were  so  keen  and  enthusiastic,  that  it  was  almost  with 
regret  that  we  saw  the  corridors  empty  of  khaki  and  blue-and-white 
uniforms.  We  do  not  mean  that  we  regret  that  the  military 
regime  is  ended,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  many  students 
and  a  few  of  the  faculty  were  drifting  or  driving  through  'Varsity, 
neither  getting  nor  gi\ing  any  life  nor  reality.  How  will  such 
students — the  dilettante,  the  sentimentalist  (we  are  a  sentimental 
people)  and  the  pusher  intent  on  making  a  commercial  success — 
employ  Hart  House  and  its  opportunities  for  a  wide  and  intense 
social  life.  We  shall  watch,  with  interest,  to  see  if  the  new  life  will 
be  as  vigorous  as  the  old,  and  in  the  meantime  hope  that  at  least 
there  will  be  no  names  written  nor  matches  struck  on  the  walls,  nor 
any  other  such-like  atrocities. 
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What  is  the  matter  with  Canadian  journalism? 
Canadian  „  ...  ,   .  r    •.  11 

T  ,.  Some    critics    complain    01    its   colourlessness. 

Journalism  .       ^ , 

One  has  described  it  as  an  and  wilderness  in 

which  one  wanders  searching  for  one  living  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
vital  idea,  and  finds  none.  The  dailies  and  weeklies  which  to  this 
critic  comprise  Canadian  journalism  are  not  stimulating.  They  do 
not  make  one  think.  They  give  the  news  and,  with  an  occasional 
exception,  use  their  editorial  columns  for  a  poke  here  and  a  pat 
there,  with  a  general  timidity  of  aspect  which  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  afraid  to  express  any  definite  opinions  about 
anything.  As  a  consequence  they  fail  to  stimulate,  and  that  is 
probably  the  most  damning  criticism  which  can  be  made  of  a  paper 
supposedly  in  touch  with  current  happenings. 

F"or  the  daily  paper,  which  is  the  only  reading  of  a  large  number 
of  people,  should  be  a  real  force  in  a  country.  This  is  especially 
true  in  a  democracy,  for  a  democracy  demands  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  every  citizen,  his  intelligent  vote  on  every  issue. 
The  newspapers  of  Canada  could  do  much  to  make  the  people  of 
Canada  consider  questions  of  importance  and  know  what  they  are 
voting  about.  We  do  not  want  from  them  dogmatic  assertions. 
We  want  writing  calculated  to  stimulate  people  to  think  for  them- 
selves. The  newspaper  of  the  country  would  then  be  a  potent  force 
to  help  the  country  to  realize  itself. 

The  British  Government  has  recently  voted 
If  °^®^,  over  half  a  million  pounds  in  grants  to  leaders  of 

lLP*W3irQS 

her  army  and  navy  in  the  war.  The  nation 
appears  to  approve  of  the  action  of  the  government,  for  there  has 
been  practically  no  protest.  Yet  there  are  several  very  good 
reasons  why  such  grants  should  not  be  made: 

1.  They  are  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  reducing  large 
fortunes.  These  gentlemen  are  all  in  receipt  of  more  than  com- 
fortable competencies  and  these  gi'ants  cannot  be  considered  as 
pensions  or  as  gratuities  to  rehabilitate  them  in  civil  life. 

2.  They  are  invidious  for  there  are  many  others  deserving  of 
grants  if  such  grants  are  given  at  all. 

3.  The  nation  can  ill-afford  to  make  such  grants  at  this  time. 

4.  The  grants  are  an  insult  to  the  gallant  gentlemen  concerned 
in  view  of  the  preceding  reasons  and  because  they  imply  that  war 
service  can  be  rewarded  on  a  money  basis.  The  tipping  system  has 
truly  assumed  vast  proportions. 
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There  is  every  reason  that  for  our  own  comfort 
Her  O    n  F    t.  ^^  should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  people  of 

the  United  States  and  every  reason  also  that  we 
should  be  independent  of  them  and  go  our  own  way.  But  the 
exact  reverse  seems  to  prevail.  Ask  many  Canadians  how  they 
like  Americans  and,  since  the  war  at  least,  their  reply  is  apt  to  be 
tart.  On  the  other  hand  in  nearly  every  sphere  we  humbly  follow 
their  lead.  Anyone  who  has  heard  a  certain,  we  try  to  hope  limited, 
type  of  American  on  the  war  w^ill  readily  concede  there  is  ground 
for  petty  annoyance.  Yet  despite  this  and  the  faults  we  are  forever 
picking  in  American  methods  and  ideals  we  are  content  in  most 
things  to  copy  them  with  occasional  spasms  of  "Britishness." 

Canada  is  like  a  vacillating  person  under  the  influence  of 
two  stronger  personalities.  One  she  dislikes  yet  imitates,  the  other 
she  admires  but  finds  too  difficult  to  follow.  Will  the  time  come  when 
she  will  see  that  she  has  characteristics  of  her  own,  conditions  of  her 
own,  and  must  have  a  mind  of  her  own  ?  The  States  we  do  not  wish 
to  follow,  neither  do  we  think  it  wise  that  we  should,  and  Britain's 
conditions  are  so  different  that  her  path  cannot  be  altogether  ours. 
Canada  must  stand  alone  and  be  a  nation  in  herself. 


Nocturne 


I  saunter  in  the  margin  of  the  crowd 
That  listens  to  the  music  at  the  Fair. 
All  things  are  blended  in  a  concord  rare — 
The  dreaming  moon,  veiled  in  a  golden  cloud 
Over  the  lake,  the  tune,  now  soft,  now  loud. 
Filling  with  merry  tone  the  pleasant  air. 
Life,  Love,  Mirth,  Beauty,  mingling  everywhere 
In  light  and  shadow;  yet  my  heart  is  bowed 
With  quiet  sadness,  for  above  the  sweet 
Of  this  enchanting  time  of  sight  and  sound, 
Stirring  the  blue-gold  spaces,  comes  the  beat 
Of  mystic  vans  on  vast  emprises  bound — 
Dark  Change  and  Silence,  winging  at  the  feet 
Of  grave  Eternity,  making  her  solemn  round. 

J.  M. 
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Politics   and    People 

SINCE  the  last  issue  of  The  Rebel  the  terms  of  peace  have 
been  published.  They  have  been  accepted  generally  by  the 
belligerent  powers;  by  Germany  perforce  and  not  without 
mutterings  from  the  authorities  and  inarticulate  groans  from  its 
workers  who  meekly  danced  to  the  tune  of  "world  power  or  down- 
fall", and,  having  achieved  neither,  must  pay  the  piper.  The 
United  States  of  America  still  defers  ratification.  The  objections 
in  the  main  are  petty  and  personal.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  president,  but 
he  is  also  a  democrat.  Anything  which  can  be  done  to  lessen  the 
fame  of  his  work  at  Versailles  is  so  much  gain  to  those  who  control 
the  patronage  and  stand  to  profit  by  the  policies  of  the  Republican 
party.  Individually,  perhaps,  the  American  people  are  less 
partisan  than  Englishmen  or  Canadians,  but  the  party  organiza- 
tions have  developed  a  power  under  their  elaborate  constitution 
W'hich  gives  a  peculiar  bitterness  to  American  politics.  But  behind 
all  this  lies  genuine  mistrust  in  the  'bona  fides'  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  To  many  Americans  who  were  idealistic  enough  to  hope 
for  better  things,  the  treaty  appears  as  a  monster,  incongruous 
in  its  parts, — a  chimera  indeed:  the  League  of  Nations  standing 
as  the  goat,  beneficent  in  the  milk  of  kindness  and  never  more  than 
mildly  pugnacious,  but  the  rest  of  the  beast  exhibiting  in  combina- 
tion the  rapacity  of  a  lion  and  the  furtiveness  of  a  serpent.  Besides 
all  this,  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  the  United  States,  hitherto 
splendid  in  isolation,  to  find  its  world  conscience. 

We  in  Canada  accepted  the  Peace  after  a  few  hours'  discussion 
in  Parliament.  The  debate  was  openly  described  as  a  farce,  but, 
if  farce  it  was,  the  fault  lay  not  with  the  nature,  but  with  the  time 
of  the  discussion.  The  Canadian  representatives  at  Versailles 
carried  on  their  deliberations  and  practically  committed  us  as  a 
country  to  policies  of  serious  moment  without  a  word  of  advice  from 
the  representatives  of  the  various  constituencies.  So  far  has 
Parliament  delegated  its  powers  to  the  Cabinet,  inviting  the  dis- 
respect due  to  a  rubber  stamp. 

A  change,  however,  is  in  prospect.  The  war  has  jolted  people 
out  of  their  political  ruts.  In  country  and  town  alike  a  revolt  has 
taken  place  against  the  kind  of  representative  system  which  has 
developed  in  an  age  which  has  placed  wealth  above  self-government. 
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The  old  parties  are  tottering.  Already  in  Ottawa  the  Conservative 
party  has  been  replaced  by  the  Unionist  party.  With  an  election 
imminent  in  Ontario  it  looks  as  if  a  considerable  part  of  the  House 
would  consist  of  neither  Conservatives  nor  Liberals,  but  of  ad- 
herents of  a  Farmer's  party  and  a  Labour  party.  In  some  consti- 
tuencies these  new  parties  are  working  together.  In  the  next  House 
the  largest  group,  so  far  from  commanding  a  majority,  may  not 
claim  the  allegiance  of  more  than  a  third  of  the  members.  Inter- 
esting questions  of  procedure  will  arise.  If  these  are  wisely  con- 
sidered we  may  add  something  to  the  failing  dignity  of  Parliament. 

The  first  problem  which  will  confront  a  composite  House  is  that 
of  the  selection  of  a  premier  who  has  a  reasonably  good  chance  to 
carry  on.  Under  the  new  order,  if  he  would  have  the  confidence  of 
the  House,  the  new  premier  must  be  elected  by  the  whole  House, 
and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  may  not  be  a  member  of  the 
most  numerous  party.  Similarly  with  members  of  the  cabinet. 
They  too  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  whole  House.  It  would 
thus  become  possible  for  an  able  Minister  of  Education,  or  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  or  for  that  matter  an  able  Prime  Minister,  to 
continue  in  office  when  some  or  all  of  his  colleagues  had  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  House.  Of  necessity  also  the  defeat  of  any 
measure  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  would  not  be 
regarded  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Government. 
Under  such  a  system  while  something  might  be  lost  through  lack  of 
cabinet  solidarity,  great  advantage  would  come  from  the  fact  that 
each  man  and  each  measure  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  at  pre- 
sent would  survive  by  merit  rather  than  by  the  grace  of  a  party 
organization. 

A  symptom  of  the  revolt  which  threatens  to  overthrow  the  old 
political  parties  is  found  in  the  revival  of  political  discussion. 
The  little  farmers'  club  and  the  local  trades  union  are  acquiring 
a  new  sense  of  power.  The  choice  of  candidates  and  the  creating  of 
policies  are  not  outside  their  control.  The  sense  of  helplessness 
which  oppresses  the  ordinary  voter  is  appreciably  lessened.  The 
sovereign  voter  begins  to  feel  the  throne  beneath  him.  Candidates 
are  being  asked  to  agree  to  resign  in  case  they  fail  in  Parliament  to 
represent  the  views  of  those  who  elect  them.  Certain  sturdy 
souls  among  them  are  refusing  to  submit  to  serve  their  constituents 
so  slavishly.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  member 
should  not  resign  when  he  fails  to  convince  the  electors  that  his 
course  has  been  right,— that  is  if  elections  are  freed  from  machine 
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control  and  become  less  expensive  to  the  candidate.  At  any  rate 
it  is  preferable  that  he  should  satisfy  the  electors  than  that  he 
should  satisf}^  merely  himself  or  his  party  managers. 

A  private  bill  introduced  in  the  Federal  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Jacobs,  one  of  the  Montreal  members,  has  received  less  notice  than 
it  deserves.  The  bill  calls  for  the  holding  of  bye-elections  within 
sixty  days  of  the  vacation  of  any  seat.  It  strikes  at  a  common 
practice  of  allowing  constituencies  to  remain  unrepresented,  it 
may  be  for  long  periods,  until  a  season  safe  and  convenient  for  the 
Government.  Quite  apart  from  the  injustice  of  denying  representa- 
tion to  any  group  of  citizens,  bye-elections  are  useful  as  serving  to 
give  expression  to  public  opinion.  It  is  unwise,  at  the  present  time 
even  dangerous,  to  prevent  such  expression.  The  demand  for 
"direct  action"  naturally  results  from  a  feeling  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  distant  from  the  people  and  irresponsive  to  their  wishes. 
The  practice  of  deferring  bye-elections  is  peculiarly  Canadian; 
British  precedent  does  not  sanction  it.  The  recent  return  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Henderson,  variously  condemned  as  pacifist,  socialist,  and 
prohibitionist,  in  a  Lancashire  constituency  which  should  have 
been  safe  for  the  Government  candidate  was  an  event  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  would  hav^e  sought  to  avoid  by  every  possible  means, 
but  the  British  electorate  does  not  regard  the  refusal  of  a  contest  as 
legitimate.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  by  the  way,  that  a  quotation  from 
Mr.  Henderson's  book  "The  Aims  of  Labour"  was  one  of  the  three 
passages  used  as  evidence  of  seditious  intent  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
labour  leaders  of  Winnipeg. 

The  Winnipeg  strike  marks  the  first  considerable  example  of 
"direct  action"  we  have  experienced  in  Canada.  That  is  to  say, 
the  strike  was  political  and  not  merely  industrial  in  its  significance. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet.  A  breach  has  been  made  which  will  not 
readily  be  closed.  The  strikers  may  have  been  unreasonable  and 
arbitrary.  They  may  have  deserved  to  fail,  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  authorities  could  find  no  better  way  of  accomplishing  this 
failure  than  one  which  involved  the  breaking  down  of  those  bul- 
warks of  democracy,  freedom,  of  assemblage,  and  freedom  of  the 
press,  which  involved  also  shooting  on  an  unarmed  procession,  with 
fatal  results,  and  the  refusal  of  bail  to  citizens  of  standing  in  the 
community.  If  intimidation  was  practised,  if  property  was 
threatened  or  destroyed,  if  violence  was  advocated,  the  authorities 
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had  recourse  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  laws.  They  chose  the 
difficult  course  of  fastening  a  charge  of  sedition  on  the  strike  leaders. 
Now  sedition  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  words  to  define.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  when  our  Canadian  criminal  law  was  codified 
Parliament  found  it  impossible  to  describe  sedition  in  other  than 
negative  terms.  Three  things  were  set  down  which  it  was  not;  the 
rest  was  left  to  the  vagaries  of  common  law. 

Sir  Arthur  Currie  has  returned  to  a  grateful  country.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  his  home-coming  followed  so  closely  on  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  We  could  not  be  expected  to  rise  so  soon 
again  to  the  spontaneous  enthusiasm  which  grace  and  youth 
evoked.  But  we  were  glad  to  see  Sir  Arthur,  and  we  shall  always 
be  glad  to  listen  to  what  he  may  have  to  say.  He  will  be  well 
advised,  however,  if  he  remembers  that  the  ways  of  peace  are  not 
the  ways  of  war  and  that  successful  generals  have  not  always  been 
successful  statesmen.  He  has  been  telling  us  that  if  we  would  save 
the  returned  soldier  from  evil  influences  we  must  "rap  sedition  on 
the  head  and  not  tolerate  it  for  one  moment",  and  he  has  been 
expressing  wonder  at  "  the  City  of  London  allowing  men  to  get  up  in 
Hyde  Park  and  preach  sedition".  But  loyalty  never  comes  by 
compulsion.  Hyde  Park  as  a  symbol  of  liberty  commands  equal 
respect  with  Westminster.  A  good  principle  it  is  to  trust  people 
in  general,  including  returned  soldiers,  to  detect  and  smile  at  error. 

P.  B. 


College  Comment 

There  was  a  young  man  of  Toronto 
WTio  said,  "I  have  found  what  I  want  to, 

My  brain's  in  my  feet 

So  I  dance  till  the  heat 
Expands  it  to  work  as  it  ought  to". 

There  were  some  young  persons  who  said: 
"All  Profs,  on  the  truth  have  been  fed, 

So  we'll  learn  what  they  say 

And  return  it  in  May." 
They  tried,  but  by  May  they  were  dead. 
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Muskoka    Sketches 

Torrance  Aborigines. 

ON  our  way  north  we  had  to  wait  for  some  time  at  Torrance 
for  the  south-bound  train  from  Winnipeg.  On  the  station 
platform  was  a  group  of  young  fellows  of  the  magic  age  of 
seventeen,  dressed  in  full  Muskoka  regalia.  Their  skins  were 
burned  to  a  rich,  dark  brown,  and  the  variegated  colours  of  their 
costumes  made  them  look  still  more  like  Indians — or  rather,  they 
suggested  Indians  of  the  "hey-day",  for  they  themselves  were  much 
more  virile  and  active  than  most  of  the  Indians  we  see  at  present. 

It  was  an  interesting  reminiscence  to  compare  the  summer 
costume  of  these  lads  with  what  it  used  to  be  when  I  belonged  to  the 
period  myself,  back  about  1903.  It  has  changed  in  detail,  although 
not  in  general  effect. 

Today  the  headgear  is  a  small  skull  cap  of  some  bright,  plain 
colour,  with  a  knob  on  the  top.  It  is  a  poor  protection,  I  should 
say,  from  the  sun.  Our  hats  in  those  days  were  rather  large  and 
made  of  felt.  There  was  a  premonitory  tendency,  even  in  that 
period,  away  from  the  "merely  pretty"  in  decoration,  and  one  of 
the  popular  designs  was  the  "rotten  egg"  hat,  with  big,  irregular 
splotches  of  yellow. 

As  for  "jerseys",  the  present-day  variety  seems  to  be  of  a 
different  cut  from  those  we  used  to  wear,  and  it  comes  in  a  chaos  of 
colour  unknown  in  the  pre-Bakst  days  of  1903.  In  that  era,  we  did 
wear  "jerseys",  but  they  had  not  been  developed  into  such  a  real 
article  of  attire  as  they  have  become  to-day;  then  they  were  not  at 
all  "dressy",  and  often  were  used  as  a  humble  bathing  shirt. 

These  lads  at  Torrance  were  an  attactive  looking  crowd,  and  the 
attraction  was  increased  when  one  of  them  brought  out  a  guitar, 
and  another  a  ukelele.  We  were  given  a  concert  which  in  its  music 
and  its  settings  was  essentially  American  and  un-European. 

In  a  few  moments,  our  train  pulled  up  to  a  siding  where  it  was 
to  cross  the  W'innipeg  train.  I  went  out  for  a  breath  of  air,  and 
soon  saw  our  "Indians"  coming  up  the  track.  I  asked  them  to 
come  into  the  chair  car  and  play  away  our  period  of  waiting.  They 
came  gladly,  and  we  had  a  colourful  and  picturesque  concert,  this 
time  at  close  range. 

You  should  have  seen  the  skin  of  these  boys,  and  their  flesh; 
their  faces,  shoulders,  arms,  were  remarkably  firm  and  smooth, 
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burned  to  an  even  brown.  They  were  the  descendants  at  once  of 
the  Indians,  and  of  the  young  Greeks  who  used  to  bathe  in  unguents 
and  in  oils. 

Emphatically,  however,  they  were  of  our  own  Northland, 
blending  into  the  'ensemble' — great  rocks  rolling  out  of  the  ground, 
forests  and  lakes,  islands  and  capes,  water  that  was  deep  green  or 
black,  or  sometimes  so  blue  that  the  sky  seemed  pale;  fires  burning 
in  the  forests,  sending  out  clouds  of  white  smoke,  dense  enough  to 
obscure  the  sun.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  our  train  went  through 
smoke  coming  from  both  sides  of  the  line  at  once.  We  could  see 
the  trees  burning  with  fierce,  leaping  flames,  and  to  go  through  that 
area,  in  that  sinister  light  of  mingled  fire  and  smoke  and  sun,  was 
an  exciting  adventure. 

And  the  "motif"  of  the  day  was  the  brown-skinned  lads  of 
Torrance. 

The  Moon-Tree. 

As  we  were  strolling  one  evening,  watching  the  harvest  moon 
shining  on  the  lake,  we  came  at  some  distance  in  front  of  a  large 
tree  which  at  first  seemed  to  obscure  the  moon.  As  we  looked, 
however,  we  saw  again  the  path  of  moonlight,  but  we  could  not 
see  the  water.  The  streak  of  light,  instead  of  being  horizontal,  was 
vertical,  and  passed  up  through  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  tree. 
It  did  not  illumine  the  whole  tree;  there  was  merely  an  area  of  light. 

It  was  like  the  effulgence  of  some  spiritual  essence,  the  living 
embodiment  of  such  spiritual  heights  as  are  reached  in  the  world's 
great  poems  or  in  its  music  or  its  art. 

If  one  were  Hebraic  rather  than  Hellenistic  in  disposition,  it 
might  be  reminiscent  of  Moses'  "burning  bush",  although  the 
light  was  white,  not  red. 

The  incident  reminded  us  of  an  experience  at  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
last  year,  when  we  were  playing  with  Willow  close  to  the  water's 
edge  under  the  shadow  of  a  large  tree.  The  water  was  quite  dark 
with  shade,  but  when,  suddenly,  I  struck  the  water  with  a  stick, 
light  flashed  forth,  leaping  and  dazzling. 

Willow,  although  only  four,  was  impressed  with  this,  and 
several  times  has  talked  about  it.  I  don't  know  what  she  thinks 
but  for  us  it  was  a  spiritual  adventure. 

Fern  Island. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  hotel  is  a  broad  stretch  of  water, 
gradually  narrowing  towards  the   south,    as   capes    from   various 
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islands  project  into  it.  In  the  distance,  closing  the  view,  is  a 
delightful  island,  like  a  circular  dish  of  ferns,  in  a  deep  blue  setting. 

The  prospect  is  not  as  formal  nor  as  "grand"  as  that  from  the 
famous  central  window  of  the  Lake  Louise  Chalet  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  but  one  does  associate  the  two  views. 

The  peninsula  nearest  the  hotel  runs  to  quite  a  sharp  point,  on 
which  is  some  white  sand,  rather  low  but  beautifully  shaped  trees, 
and  a  small  red-roofed  summer-house. 

Glorious  as  is  the  view  under  sunlight,  it  is  still  more  exquisite 
at  night  under  the  yellow-whiteness  of  an  August  moon. 

Fern  Island  becomes  vague  and  shadowy,  but  the  cape  grows 
even  more  clear  cut  and  distinct,  its  trees  standing  silhouetted  in 
the  silver  glow. 

It  reminds  one  of  what  we  call  "Tahiti",  which  we  once  dis- 
covered on  Lake  Simcoe,  further  south,  but  it  is  so  beautiful,  and  so 
indigenous  to  the  district  itself,  that  we  prefer  now  to  call  it,  not 
"Tahiti"  or  any  foreign  name,  but  merely  Muskoka. 

Wind  ox  the  Heath. 

On  the  Royal  Muskoka  Island  there  is  a  stretch  of  heath  or 
moorland,  which,  although  entirely  different  in  its  setting,  reminds 
one  somehow  of  Hampstead  Heath.  It  is  edged  with  birch  trees, 
graceful  dryads  of  the  north,  which  you  love  the  more,  the  oftener 
you  see  them. 

The  heath  itself  is  rolling  country,  rising  to  cjuite  high  eminences 
from  which  one  looks  out,  on  every  side,  to  the  blue  waters  and 
wooded  islands  of  Lake  Rosseau,  and  falling  again  to  valleys  in 
which  one  sees  only  the  slopes  leading  up  to  the  hills  again. 

In  the  evenings,  after  dinner,  we  walked  over  these  moors, 
bathed  in  the  pink  and  rose  of  sunset  and  the  yellow  brightness  of 
the  moon. 

Over  and  around  it  all  breathed  the  wind,  gentle  and  caressing 
and  yet  vigorous,  a  wind  that  had  blown  over  the  woods  and  lakes 
of  this  north  land,  and  was  now  eddying  about  us.  It  was  like  the 
rippling  of  the  waves  which  we  could  hear  splashing  beneath  us. 
It  too  rippled  and  splashed,  and  in  our  ears  was  the  sound  of  its 
singing. 

It  was  a  cleansing  wind,  one  that  brought  freshness  and  joy,  a 
wind  that  united  in  itself  all  the  beauty  and  the  softness  of  sunset 
and  moonrise,  islands  and  water,  forests  and  heath. 

It  was  the  wind  of  the  north,  the  wind  of  Muskoka. 

Main  Johnson. 
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Urbs  in  Campo 


Canto  I. 
Vou  shall  iicar  how  four  Bohunki 
Sought  amid  the  wooded  northland 
Rest  from  the  Self-Kidding  process 
Practised  by  the  City  Dwellers. 
First  there  was  the  Careworn  Banker, 
Keeper  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
Guard  of  other  men's  spondulicks, 
Him.self  wealthy  in  initials. 
With  him  came  his  son  Gazookis, 
Seeker  of  the  crafty  w^ormlet, 
Famous  as  a  grub  consumer, 
Burning  with  a  weird  desire 
To  learn  the  extent  of  rocking 
He  could  do  without  upsetting 
The  canoe  in  which  he  paddled. 
Most  uneasy  his  companion. 
He,  the  builder  of  bum  houses. 
Cages  for  the  frowsy  dwellers 
Of  the  sooty,  smoky  city. 
Oft  he  longed  for  that  same  city, 
Which  at  least  was  safe  and  steady. 
Lastly  came  the  mighty  doctor. 
Bearing  in  his  kit  capacious 
Medicine  for  every  ailment. 
Seeking  for  a  cut  to  bandage. 
Or  a  stomachacious  patient 
He  would  stuff  with  patent  pilules. 

Canto  II. 
From  the  shack  they  call  a  station 
At  the  City  of  Toronto, 
By  a  fiery  puffing  monster 
They  were  towed  to  Point  au  Baril, 
There  miarooned  amid  a  downpour 
By  a  greasy-coloured  porter 
Whose  reverse  they  longed  to  batter 
As  they  tendered  him  a  quarter. 
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After  resting  at  the  station 

On  the  hard  inclement  benches, 

Sandwiches  in  gloom  consuming, 

They  descended  to  the  river 

In  the  cold  and  clammy  morning. 

And  embarked  upon  the  "Wankon". 

Thus  they  reached  Jazaboo's  Island 

Where  they  cleared  and  swept  their  wigwam 

With  the  aid  of  sundry  women, 

Squaws  from  an  adjacent  island, 

Who  arrived  to  bid  them  welcome. 

Then,  to  humour  the  great  doctor, 

He  who  kept  the  world's  mazuma 

Stepped  upon  a  rusty  spikelet 

So  that  he  was  daily  bandaged, 

Gleefully  and  gaily  bandaged 

By  the  drug  and  dope  dispenser. 

So  for  several  suns  they  hunted. 

Decked  their  wigwam  walls  with  trophies, 

Fished  and  swam  in  bathing  garments. 

And  without  when  none  were  watching. 

Till  they  waxed  more  fat  and  lazy, 

Than  a  bruin  hibernating. 

Canto  III. 
Then  the  Doctor  rose  and  spoke  thus: 
"Life  on  Jazaboo's  too  easy, 
Let  us  take  our  tent  and  blankets 
And  some  grub  for  young  Gazookis; 
Let  us  paddle  thro'  the  islands 
Strewn  like  seeds  amid  the  Wagstaffe 
To  my  wigAvam  in  Byng  Inlet." 
All  arose  and  shouted  "Let  us!" 
So  the  banker  packed  the  grubstake. 
Packed  the  necessaries  only. 
All  forgetful  of  the  Wagstaffe, 
And  the  all-alluring  choke-dog. 
Then  when  all  was  packed  and  ready. 
Slid  they  through  the  narrow  channels, 
Leaving  paint  marks  on  the  bottom 
Thus  to  guide  their  homeward  journey. 
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Up  the  Naiskootyong  they  paddled; 

First  the  banker  and  the  doctor 

In  their  frail  canoe  proceeded 

Gingerly  among  the  shallows, 

Then  at  a  respectful  distance 

Swung  and  wallowed  the  stout  Greenback, 

Victim  of  the  young  Gazookis, 

Seeking  how  he  could  upset  it. 

In  this  fashion  thus  they  journeyed, 

Losing  only  a  poor  pipelet, 

Floating  now  among  the  lilies. 

Floating  till  the  Day  of  Judgment 

To  the  wonder  of  the  fishes. 

Then  they  camped  upon  an  island, 

Raised  among  the  trees  their  teepee, 

And  while  storms  were  raging  round  them, 

Fed  upon  the  pork  and  beanlet, 

Rolled  into  their  tent  and  slumbered. 

Canto  IV. 

In  the  cloudy  windy  morning 

Swept  they  onward  to  Byng  Inlet, 

Then  the  medicine  man  spake  thusly; 

'In  my  wigwam  there  is  plenty. 

Comfort  for  the  weary  paddler. 

Let  us  hasten  to  its  shelter 

For  a  gosh-dinged  storm  approaches, 

And  we  surely  shall  be  drenched." 

When  they  reached  the  blinking  shanty 

All  the  beds  they  found  were  missing. 

Pots  and  pans  had  all  been  taken. 

Even  the  stove  pipe  was  minus. 

So  they  damned  and  swore  most  awful. 

Called  the  manitou  to  witness 

What  they'd  do  to  those  dam  pole  cats 

Who  the  furniture  had  swiped. 

So  they  cooked  with  smarting  eyeballs 

And  on  planks  unyielding  rested. 

Then  they  said:  "Let  us  not  tarry 

But  to  Jazaboo  let's  hie  us, 
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Where  we  know  good  beds  await  us, 
Lots  of  grub  for  young  Gazookis, 
Grub  the  banker  left  behind  us,^^ 
Dishes,  pots,  and  pans  a-plenty". 

Canto   V. 
So  upon  a  smiling  morning 
Placed  they  in  their  bows  pine  branches, 
And  with  a  stern  wind  pursuing 
Turning  up  the  shining  edges 
Of  the  lily  leaves  all  waxen. 
Sparkling  with  the  sun  and  water. 
Through  the  lily-pads  they  rustled 
Down  Naiscootyong's  calm  waters. 
Then  along  the  bay  they  coasted, 
Bobbed  like  corks  among  the  breakers 
Till"  they  very  nearly  dumped 
The  ding-busted  whole  caboodle 
In  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
Thus  they  reached  Jazaboo's  island 
Where  once  more  they  fed  and  gloated, 
On  soft  mattresses  reclining. 
Till  their  holiday  was  ended. 

Canto   VI. 
Then  returned  they  to  the  City 
And  they  told  the  city  dwellers 
How  that  life  was  very  simple 
But  the  blighters  would  not  listen 
With  their  noses  to  the  grindstone 
Heeding  not  the  bright  sparks  flying. 
And  when  wintry  winds  are  howling 
Round  the  Yule  log  they'll  foregather, 
Telling  of  the  sunny  island 
And  of  how  the  sudden  storm  wind, 
Out  of  the  high  heaven  sweeping. 
Sets  the  maze  of  reefs  a-boiling. 
Thus  it  was  that  four  Bohunki 
Sought  amid  the  wooded  Northland 
Rest  from  the  Self-Kidding  process 
Practised  by  the  City  Dwellers.  W.  N.  M. 
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Of    Gardens 

THERE  is  a  passage  in  that  delicious,  naughty  novel,  The 
Way  of  All  Flesh,  in  which  a  doctor  prescribes  for  his 
patient,  who  is  suffering  from  a  nervous  breakdown,  a  visit 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens.  "I  should  prescribe  for  Mr.  Pontifex", 
says  the  physician,  "a  course  of  the  larger  mammals.  Don't  let 
him  think  he  is  taking  them  medicinally,  but  let  him  go  to  their 
house  twice  a  week  for  a  fortnight,  and  stay  with  the  hippopotamus, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  elejjhants,  till  they  begin  to  bore  him." 

It  is  however  of  gardens  "vegetal",  not  animal,  that  I  would 
speak.  For  in  the  absence  of  these  mammal  attractions  a  spell  of 
vegetable-gardening  may,  we  have  discovered,  prove  an  excellent 
tonic  for  nervous  disorders.  The  project  however  is  one  which 
must  be  entered  upon  with  care  and  deliberation. 

The  first  and  most  important  item  in  the  garden-cure  programme 
is  to  secure  a  partner:  for  of  course  somebody  has  to  do  the  work  of 
seeding,  raking,  and  cultivating.  All  of  this  work  however  should 
be  done  under  the  superintending  eye  of  the  patient.  In  my  own 
case  a  good-sized  rock  situate  beneath  a  shady  tree,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  tobacco  and  matches,  and  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly proved  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  tonic. 

The  selection  of  vegetables  to  be  planted  may  be  left  largely  to 
the  partner,  but  potatoes  and  pumpkins  must  be  insisted  upon;  the 
former,  because  much  comfort  may  be  derived  from  watching  the 
leisurely  methods  of  devastation  in  which  the  potato  bug  indulges; 
the  latter,  because  of  the  peaceful,  almost  soporific,  satisfaction 
which  is  induced  by  the  contemplation  of  ripening  rotundity  (is  not 
the  pumpkin  after  all  as  it  were  the  "larger  mammal"  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom?).  Cabbages  also  are  pleasing  when  of  an 
adequate  size;  and  m.uch  profit  may  be  gained  from  observing 
radishes — not  the  exiguous  specimens  wherewith  the  sons  of  men 
delight  in  burning  their  mouths:  they  should  be  left  in  the  ground 
undisturbed:  it  is  surprising  to  what  a  size  they  will  grow;  my 
partner  was  good  enough  to  uproot  one  for  my  inspection,  and  I  can 
honestly  testify  that  in  dimensions  it  far  outstripped  the  beet. 
Cucumbers  I  disallow.  They  are  but  a  sneaking  imitation  of  the 
lordly  pumpkin.  There  is  something  malignant  and  snake-like 
in  their  long,  attenuated  forms.  They  lurk  beneath  leaves  and 
come  not  forth  into  the  open.     There  is  little  honesty  in  cucumbers. 
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Tomatoes,  too,  I  would  banish.  There  is  something  presumptuous 
and  over-robust  in  their  crude,  blowsy  healthiness.  (Such  com- 
plexions can  never  betray  the  finer  sensibilities.  The  ingenuous 
blush  is  a  transitory  and  delicate  shifting  of  colour:  not  to  be 
detected  on  the  fiorid  face  of  a  publican,  or  a  Bardolph's  nose.) 
Away  with  such  impudent  rubicundities! 

Sitting  on  my  rock,  pipe  in  mouth,  beneath  a  shady  tree,  I 
would  watch  for  many  an  hour  the  fluctuations  of  the  battle  which 
my  partner  waged  with  the  potato  bug.  No  coward  soul  was  his: 
the  lust  of  battle  shone  in  his  eye:  indeed  it  might  have  been  of  him 
that  Shakespeare  penned  that  line  of  manly  defiance: 

"  The  hug  which  you  ivould  fright  me  with  I  seek.'' 
The  battle  was  stubbornly  contested,  and  the  antagonists  parted 
exhausted  at  sunset,  to  renew  the  combat  upon  a  later  day. 
Four  several  engagements  were  fought  before  the  "earth-born 
brood"  was  finally  exterminated.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  the 
victor  when  I  emerged  from  my  leafy  seclusion  to  shake  his  grimy 
hand  and  praise  his  valorous  persistence.  His  efforts  with  the  hoe 
were  also  a  source  of  unfailing  satisfaction  to  me.  The  ground  was 
hard  and  stubborn,  and  the  sun  blazed  pitilessly.  From  my  nook 
in  the  shade  I  could  see  the  dew  of  perspiration  on  his  brow  and  the 
skin  a-peeling  ofif  his  nose.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  my  health 
mended  rapidly? 

The  cure  is  now  nearing  completion.  Daily  I  visit  the  scene  of 
those  heroic  labours,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  the  thick-planted 
corn  contemplate  with  calm  sobriety  the  plump  yellow  pumpkins. 
A  half  turn  of  the  head,  and  the  well-ordered  rows  of  cabbages  are 
in  view.  Marrows  and  squashes  tumble  over  each  other  in  riotous 
profusion.  Burton  lies  open  before  me  and  I  read:  "Amongst 
herbs  to  be  eaten,  I  find  gourds,  cowcumbers,  coleworts,  melons 
disallowed,  but  especially  cabbage.  It  causeth  troublesome 
dreams,  and  sends  up  black  vapours  to  the  brain."  Oh,  if  I  can 
but  persuade  my  partner!  For  me  Burton's  timely  warning  is 
needless.  Here  will  I  sit  and  w^atch  these  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth 
wax  fat  and  flourish,  until  an  "envious  sneaping  frost"  comes  to 
undo  them.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  treat  ungenerously  these  friends 
of  my  melancholy,  these  passive,  unsuspecting  mediciners,  these 
trustful  bestowers  of  care-free  oblivion!  But  alas!  what  of  my 
partner?  He  is  a  man  of  greed,  a  practical  man,  one  of  those 
materialists  who  grow  vegetables  to  eat  them !  My  one  ground  for 
hope  lies  in  the  very  size  of  these,  my  vegetable  friends:  it  is  indeed 
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their  surest  defence:  and  he  would  be  a  daring  man  who,  disdaining 
the  conventionaHties  of  this  righteous  city,  would  venture  to  tramp 
its  streets  nursing  a  pumpkin.  Think  of  the  gibes  which  would 
greet  him,  snatches  from  nursery  rhymes  beiwled  by  urchins  who 
have  never  learned  to  respect  their  elders,  "Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin- 
eater  ....".  No,  my  partner  is  a  brave  man,  but  he  dwells 
three  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  labours,  and  I  believe  that,  when 
the  test  comes,  his  courage  will  fail  him. 

W.  D.  W. 


To  a  Prescription 

Oh,  topers  auld,  from  whom  I'm  bred, 
Men  of  warm  heart  and  iron  head. 
Decently  carried  oflf  to  bed 

After  three  bottles, 
Oh,  pity  us  wha  even  dread 

To  wet  oor  throttles. 

Eh,  sirs,  'tvvad  gar  ye  sairly  rue 
To  hear  oor  legislating  crew 
Bidding  us  leave  a'  honest  brew 

And  e'en  a  sip  shun, — 
But,  lads,  to  you  I'll  still  be  true — 

I've  a  prescription. 

'Tis  just  a  wee  bit  paper  scrawled 
Sayin'  I'm  troubled  wi'  a  cauld; 
But,  ah,  what  treasures  does  it  hauld 

Of  roarin'  sport. 
I'll  live  again  the  days  of  auld, 

Of  Scotch  and  port. 

A  doctor  loon  gied  me  the  same 
As  tonic  for  my  heid  and  wame; 
'Twad  no  be  fair  to  tell  his  name 

And  breed  a  splore, 
For  he's  from  oor  ain  toon  at  hame — 

He'll  gie  me  more. 

ClXXA. 
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Peace  Celebrations  in  Our  Village 

IN  spite  of  the  peace  celebrations  in  our  village  we  haven't  found 
peace,  owing  to  Timothy  Poggs  and  the  Lady  of  the  Manor. 
Timothy  Poggs  lives  opposite  the  manor  house  and  from  his 
doorway  he  can  see  the  flagged  path  between  yew  hedges  which 
leads  to  her  ladyship's  front  door.  By  the  same  token  her  lady- 
ship can  observe  Timothy  Poggs.  This  is  a  pity  as  absence  has  no 
chance  of  making  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  is  short  and  stout.  Though  she  has  not 
been  with  us  for  long  she  knows  exactly  how  the  Universe  and  the 
village  should  be  run;  it  is  done  by  giving  rewards  to  the  virtuous 
and  punishments  to  the  vicious  and  she  settles  the  category  of  each 
inhabitant  herself.  She  has  an  unfailing  supply  of  soup  and  flannel 
petticoats  for  the  ailing  and  good  advice  for  all.  She  likes  to  get 
pillars  of  the  church  as  tenants  and  she  is  making  a  fine  collection 
for  she  has  reduced  the  rent  in  the  case  of  a  promising  pillar  and  the 
village  is  sampling  the  church  in  consequence;  so  much  so  that  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  is  like  to  be  closed.  We  know  she 
means  well,  according  to  her  lights.  (Timothy  Poggs  says,  "So 
did  the  Germans".) 

Timothy  Poggs  is  short  and  thin.  He  has  a  game  leg  which  by 
rights  merits  a  flannel  petticoat  or  its  equivalent;  but  this  virtue  is 
neutralized  by  his  refusal  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  even  in 
embryo.  His  view  of  the  government  of  the  Universe  is  not  her 
ladyship's;  he  believes  in  self-determination  and  she  doesn't.  When 
she  suggested  that  he  might  go  to  church  for  his  soul's  good,  he  told 
her  that  the  fertilization  of  his  soul  was  between  him  and  his 
Creator  and  that  women,  quality  or  no  quality,  shouldn't  run  the 
LTniverse  so  long  as  he  was  in  it.  Her  ladyship  can't  award  her 
maximum  punishment  for  this  heterodox  view  because  Timothy 
pays  his  rent  regularly,  but  she  has  awarded  a  lesser  one  by  refusing 
to  rent  him  pasturage  in  the  field  next  the  manor.  Timothy's  sold 
his  sheep,  in  consequence,  all  but  one,  of  which  more  hereafter.  He 
keeps  hens  instead  and  says  they're  more  companionable. 

Our  first  peace  celebration  was  on  Saturday,  July  19th,  we  were 
proud  of  our  preparations.  "Peace",  in  large  letters  was  hung 
across  the  village  street  from  the  gate  of  the  manor  to  Timothy's 
cottage  door.  This,  like  the  League  of  Nations,  expressed  a  pious 
aspiration.     We   decorated   uniformly   as    thej^   did    in    the    main 
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London  thoroughfares,  only,  instead  of  statues,  we  put  two  six- 
penny flags  over  our  doors.     The  eflfect  was  neat  but  not  gaudy. 

Celebrations  began  with  tea  and  beer  given  by  her  ladyship 
in  the  field  next  the  manor.  Then  there  was  to  be  a  parade,  headed 
by  the  village  band  and  the  twelve  boys  who've  come  back,  then 
sports  for  e\-eryone  and,  at  dusk,  the  lighting  of  the  beacon  on  the 
moor.  We'd  scarcely  done  the  tea  and  beer  when  rain  began  so 
heavily  that  all  who  had  finery  or  rheumatics  made  for  shelter. 
In  this  emergency  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  showed  more  presence 
of  mind  than  she  did  later,  for  she  announced  that  owing  to  the 
rain  we'd  continue  on  Monday,  beginning  with  tea  and  beer  over 
again;  at  which  we  cheered  and  went  home. 

On  Monday,  after  the  repetition  of  tea  and  beer,  we  had  the 
parade  and  then  the  sports.  The  ham  contest  was  the  event  worth 
mentioning,  always  excepting  the  sheep  race  which  was  not  on  the 
original  programme.  Mrs.  Brown,  blindfold,  knocked  the  ham  off 
the  pole  with  a  broomstick.  It  went  to  her  head,  they  say,  for 
that  night,  she  got  up  and  began  laying  about  her  with  the  poker 
till  she  found  Brown's  head  which  she  took  for  the  ham.  Brown's 
remarks  woke  her  and  now  she  accuses  him  of  trying  to  kill  her  with 
shock,  but  that's  another  story. 

As  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  moors,  the  Lady  of  the 
Manor  announced  that  she  had  a  "Peace  Mug"  for  everyone,  and 
would  we  step  forward  and  receive  them.  All  stepped  save 
Timothy  Poggs,  who  said  there  was  a  verse  in  the  Bible  which 
prevented  him,  and  something  about  crying  peace  when  there  is  no 
peace.  But  while  the  band  were  hunting  for  the  first  note  of 
"God  Save  the  King",  he  did  step  forward  leading  his  one  sheep  and 
announced  that,  as  he  had  no  further  use  for  it  owing  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  rich  and  powerful,  he'd  give  it  to  whoever  could  catch 
it  by  the  tail.  Her  ladyship  turned  a  rich  purple  and  told  the  band 
to  go  on,  but  they  had  stopped  seeking  the  note  and  were  lining 
up  for  the  race;  so  she  walked  out  of  the  field  and  into  her  own 
garden.  Poggs  grunted  and  held  on  to  the  sheep,  who  seemed 
anxious  to  follow  her. 

All  the  village  entered  for  the  race.  The  bell  rang,  dogs  barked, 
and  the  sheep  was  given  its  head.  It  dashed  once  round  the  field 
and  then  into  the  road  and  through  the  Manor  House  gate  and  up 
the  path,  and  the  village  after  it.  Her  ladyship  turned,  hearing 
the  noise.  By  this  time  the  sheep  was  beginning  to  think  it  was  a 
ram.  Seeing  itself  surrounded,  her  ladyship  being  in  front,  the  village 
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behind  and  yew  hedges  on  either  side,  with  what  Timothy  calls 
"providential  sagacity",  it  made  for  her  ladyship  and  dashed 
between  her  legs.  She,  to  keep  her  balance,  caught  hold  of  its  tail. 
It  careered  up  the  path  with  her  ladyship  on  its  back  till  the  front 
door  stopped  it.  While  the  butler  supported  her  ladyship,  Poggs 
supported  the  sheep,  who  seemed  to  feel  faint.  "  Her  ladyship  have 
very  cleverly  won  the  race,"  he  said.  "Sheep  be  knowing  creatures 
and  this  one  came  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  who  has  more  pasture 
than's  good  for  them.  If  it's  fed  well  it  may  go  to  church  like  the 
rest  of  the  village".  With  that  he  tied  the  sheep  to  the  mud- 
scraper  and  hobbled  down  the  path.  We  followed  him,  being  all  of 
a  sudden  struck  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  Her  ladyship  seemed 
struck  speechless,  which  was  most  unusual. 

The  Bible  says  a  sheep  is  a  peace  offering,  but  the  offering  hasn't 
worked  in  our  village.  So,  in  spite  of  two  celebrations,  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  has  left  one  question  unsettled,  namely  the  right  to  self- 
determination  of  Timothy  Poggs. 

M.  W. 


For  What  We  Are  About  to  Receive  .  .  .  • 

IT  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  professors  are  born  not  paid.  Like 
coral  insects  they  spend  year  after  year  under  water  in  con- 
scientious toil  and  reach  the  surface  (a  living  wage)  to  die, 
when  their  place  is  filled  by  others  who  have  abandoned  hope,  and 
the  cycle  goes  on  again.  If,  in  the  presence  of  a  corporation 
lawyer,  you  hint  that  a  professor  receives  inadequate  pecuniary 
emolument,  he  begins  to  talk  about  'long  holidays'  and  'scholarly 
leisure',  not  knowing  that  scholarly  leisure  does  not  exist — if  it  did 
it  wouldn't  be  scholarly.  A  professor  works,  he  declares,  about 
two  hours  a  day,  and  on  such  a  calculation  no  doubt  his  salary  is 
princely.  Even  people  who  ought  to  know  better  believe  that  a 
professor  automatically  stops  thinking  when  he  leaves  the  college 
building  at  noon,  while  some — chiefly  in  the  first  and  second  years — 
assert  that  he  never  starts.  The  mere  sight  of  a  professor  on  the 
street  in  the  morning  is  enough  to  fill  a  newspaper  column  with 
letters  from  'Indignant  Tax-payer',  in  which  each  paragraph 
begins  with  "Now,  Sir." 
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During  the  last  year,  when  everyone,  informed  and  uninformed, 
was  'reconstructing',  and  dreaming  of  a  time  when  the  oak-trees 
would  exude  honey  and  there  would  be  no  more  workingmcn,  one 
would  have  thought  professors  might  get  some  attention.  But 
hopes  were  vain.  Then  strikes  began.  The  International  Union 
of  Journeymen  Barbers  walks  out;  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Shoe-Shiners  strike  for  more  pay  and  shorter  hours;  Charlie  Chaplin 

demands  8670000 (add  noughts  ad  lib.);  Winter  Garden 

comedians  cannot  live  on  $300  a  night;  bell-boys  retire  to  their 
Long  Island  estates  because  Prohibition  has  decimated  their 
income;  two  aborigines  spend  ten  minutes  in  the  prize-ring  and 
divide  8100,000;  and  professors — carry  on. 

I  once  read  an  explanation  (given  in  all  seriousness)  of  academic 
salaries.  It  is  desirable,  said  this  thinker,  that  this  profession  be 
kept  free  from  the  class  of  men  whose  ambition  is  to  make  money! 
A  compliment  to  the  profession,  no  doubt,  but  why  not,  on  the 
same  principle,  secure  equally  conscientious  and  disinterested 
service  in  other  walks  of  life?  Why  shouldn't  the  C.P.R.  advertise 
for  a  president  to  begin  at  SI, 500  per  annum;  with  a  promise  of 
$50  increase  and  steady  work  if  he  gives  satisfaction?  How  is  one 
to  know  whether  Charles  M.  Schwab,  at  a  million  or  so  a  year,  is 
really  doing  his  best  for  Bethlehem  Steel  when  he  may  have  gone 
into  the  business  simply  for  the  money  he  could  get  out  of  it? 

But  the  meagre  salary  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  general  attitude 
toward  things  academic  on  this  continent.  Everybody  rants  about 
the  University's  function  in  developing  "leaders",  but  the  modest 
part  played  by  professors  in  that  development  doesn't  count.  The 
graduate  scorns  the  base  rungs  by  which  he  did  ascend.  And,  for 
second-rate  journalists,  professors  are  a  never  failing  source  of 
merriment;  their  readers  forget  that  it's  only  their  way  of  showing 
the  antipathy  that  exists  between  superficial  information  and  exact 
knowledge.  W'hen  Mommsen  used  to  walk  about  the  streets  of 
Berlin,  he  was  saluted  by  workingmen  who  didn't  know  Latin  from 
Greek,  but  they  did  know  that  he  was  an  ornament  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  country.  Imagine  a  Canadian  or  American  laborer 
being  glad  to  pay  respect  to  a  great  scholar!  As  an  American 
college  president  remarked,  a  professor  never  gets  into  the  news- 
papers unless  he  is  one  of  the  principals  in  a  divorce  case.  But  let  a 
man  make  ten  m.illion  out  of  Teddy  Bears  and  forthwith  a  hundred 
newspapers  syndicate  his  views  on  Present-day  Philosophy;  several 
million  people  ponder  over  The  Religion  of  the  Future,  as  conceived 
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by  the  Chewing  Gum  King,  or  My  Theory  of  Art  by  the  latest 
moving-picture  star. 

Not  only  is  the  professor  neglected  and  his  work  unrecognized — 
Who's  Who  is  not  a  best-seller — but,  in  periods  when  sensations  are 
scarce,  he  is  the  subject  of  exhaustive  symposia  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Why  does  he  never  advance  with  the  times,  why  do 
colleges  suffer  from  dry  rot,  why  ad  infinitum?  These  are  important 
questions,  for  our  rising  'leaders'  must  not  be  hampered  in  their 
march  toward  success  and  the  benefaction  of  the  world.  Of  course 
it  is  natural  that  professors  should  be  attacked,  for  if  there  is  one 
subject  more  than  another  that  the  man  in  the  street  understands, 
it  is  education,  especially  higher  education.  A  professor  of  Orientals 
may  not  be  able  to  draw  up  a  will — not  having  much  incentive — or 
to  amputate  a  leg  or  make  hens  lay  eggs,  but  where  is  there  a  lawyer 
or  doctor  or  farmer  who  cannot  tell  with  precision  the  hundred  and 
one  things  that  are  wrong  with  the  colleges? 

Not  only  are  professors  ignorant  of  their  own  department,  but 
of  almost  everything  of  importance  in  the  modern  world.  The 
fact  that  they  do  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  world's  work  does 
not  matter,  because  it  doesn't  appear  in  Annual  Statements.  Even 
the  war  was  begun  and  ended  by  professors — for  fear  of  misunder- 
standing I  may  say  I  refer  to  Foch,  not  Wilson.  Yet  there  is  a 
popular  belief,  as  strange  as  it  is  ineradicable,  that  profound 
scholarship  is  incompatible  with  common  sense,  with  the  ability 
to  remember  one's  umbrella,  or  to  understand  finance.  Why,  the 
first  'corner'  in  the  history  of  business  was  made  by  a  professor! 
Did  not  the  founder  of  philosophy,  utilizing  his  scientific  knowledge 
buy  up  the  olive-crops?  (I  believe  it  is  recorded  also  that  in  the 
course  of  his  meteorological  investigations  he  fell  into  a  well,  but 
that  is  irrelevant.) 

At  last,  however,  the  worm  seems  to  be  turning.  Harvard  is 
raising  $10,000,000  to  increase  its  professors'  salaries,  and  Princeton 
is  following  its  example.  It  may  be  that  in  2000  A.D.  some  scholar 
with  an  income  far  above  that  of  policemen,  or  even  minor-league 
ball-players,  will  write  a  thesis  on  the  curious  customs  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  twentieth  century,  when  instructors  of  the 
young,  after  years  of  expensive  training,  began  their  career  at  $1,500 
on  which,  if  rash,  they  married,  bought  books,  attended  the  theatre, 
travelled  about  Europe,  mingled  in  cultured  society,  reclined  all 
summer  in  idleness,  in  short,  lived  as  the  tax-payer  knows  his 
children's  teachers  do  live.     Sursum  corda!  J.  D.  B. 
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Plague  in  the  Cities 

AS  in  the  cities  of  men  so  in  the  streets  and  byways  of  the 
hive  plague  and  pestilence  rule  in  their  hour  of  destruction. 
Like  the  rider  by  night  the  beekeeper  knows  not  whence 
they  come,  but  they  fall  upon  the  wards  of  his  jurisdiction  and  his 
peace  of  mind  departs  for  a  season.  There  is  solace  and  comfort 
for  this  so-called  ruler  of  the  cities  as  he  goes  among  them  in  the  hey- 
day of  their  prosperity.  "God's  workers",  as  an  old  beekeeper  of 
the  district  calls  them,  toil  so  ardently  in  his  behalf,  and  there  is 
such  order  and  comeliness  in  their  ways  that  as  the  scent  of  their 
rich  harvest  gladdens  his  nostrils  the  occasional  weariness  of  his 
own  toil  vanishes  and  is  nought.  When,  however,  in  the  sweetness 
of  Spring  or  the  sweat  and  heat  of  Summer  he  opens  a  hive  and 
finds  all  this  order  betrayed  by  a  fate  which  the  bees  for  once  are  at 
a  loss  to  meet,  and  the  frames,  wont  to  be  clean  beyond  the  most 
garden-like  of  human  cities,  all  foul  with  disease,  he  must  needs 
set  to,  like  an  Indian  famine  worker,  to  restore  again  the  security 
which  has  been  lost.  Nay,  besides,  his  own  subsistence  is  at  stake 
and  is  vanishing  under  his  eyes. 

After  a  hard  cold  winter  when  there  have  been  no  mild  days  on 
which  the  bees  could  take  a  purging  flight,  or  if  by  chance  their 
winter  stores  have  been  poor  or  coarse,  dysentery  with  all  the 
virulence  it  shows  in  an  entrenched  army,  breaks  forth  among  the 
remnant  that  has  survived  the  winter.  These  few  thousand  bees 
hatched  the  preceding  autumn  are  now  old  and  many  are  decrepit. 
They  tremble  as  they  cross  the  frames,  and  their  companions,  but 
a  few  weeks  older  than  themselves  when  the  flower-killing  frosts 
put  an  end  to  brood -rearing,  are  lying  dead  on  the  bottom  board. 
It  is  then  when  as  yet  the  willow  buds  are  closed  and  there  is  no 
new  purifying  food  to  be  found  in  field  or  tree  that  the  exhausting 
disease  settles  in  the  weakest  and  spreads  throughout  the  hive. 
From  ten  thousand  they  dwindle  to  five,  and  from  five  to  two,  till 
at  last,  if  swift  assistance  be  not  at  hand,  a  mere  handful  clings 
about  the  queen  which  in  a  day  or  so  will  have  dropped  to  the 
mildewed  heap  upon  the  floor  and  the  defiled  frames  send  up  no 
welcoming  buzz  as  the  belated  beekeeper  raises  the  lid  on  an  April 
morning. 

If,  however,  he  come  in  time,  health  and  vigour  may  be  re- 
stored to  the  dwindling  citizens.     He  must  constitute  himself  into  a 
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veritable  committee  of  health.  All  damp  straw  and  packing  must 
be  removed,  all  unoccupied  frames  taken  away  and  their  room  filled 
with  warm  dry  packing  to  conserve  the  heat  of  the  little  cluster 
and,  finally  and  most  important,  fresh  and  wholesome  stores  must  be 
given  until  the  April  sunshine  distils  the  first  nectar  in  the  opening 
blossoms.  If  this  is  done  before  the  colony  has  become  too  weak 
they  will  soon  again  be  moving  on  the  frames  and  about  their 
b>^vays  with  their  accustomed  vigour,  the  hive  will  be  cleansed  of 
its  foulness  and  the  bees  who  may  still  die  will  be  carried  forth  from 
the  entrance  and  dropped  far  away  where  they  cannot  contaminate 
the  city. 

Dysentery,  however,  though  the  cause  of  much  loss,  is  no 
bugbear  to  the  careful  beekeeper.  With  dispatch  and  fair  weather 
it  can  be  quickly  remedied.  It  is  not  so  with  foul  brood.  This  is 
the  Black  Death  of  these  populous  communities  and  in  a  few  short 
weeks  may  utterly  destroy  a  neglected  apiary.  The  beekeeper  is 
ever  unconsciously  on  the  watch  for  the  first  symptoms  and  once 
it  has  been  reported  in  his  district  he  must  be  always  keenly  on  the 
alert.  In  the  periods  of  dearth  when  the  bees  under  the  stress  of  want 
and  idleness  are  on  the  look-out  for  a  weak  neighbour  whom  they 
can  rob  with  ease  and  will  even  attempt  and  enter  the  strongest  hive 
if  they  have  once  obtained  a  taste  of  stolen  sweets,  contagion  is 
spread  from  hive  to  hive  as  of  old  it  swept  over  Europe  from  the 
East.  As  the  hives  which  fall  a  victim  to  the  disease  rapidly 
become  weakened  and  open  to  attack,  the  ruler  of  the  cities  invites 
calamity  if  he  neglects  to  examine  those  who  are  not  sending  forth 
a  cloud  of  workers  on  every  sunny  day. 

Dysentery  is  a  disease  of  the  mature  bee  and  seems  not  to  be 
contagious,  but  foul  brood,  in  both  its  forms,  is  virulently  so  and 
from  one  cell  of  infected  honey  in  a  hive  it  spreads  like  wild-fire 
throughout  its  wards  carrying  with  it  death  and  corruption.  As 
its  name  denotes,  it  is  an  infection  of  the  brood.  First  in  one  cell, 
then  a  few,  and  then  in  many,  the  larvse  will  be  seen  to  have  fallen 
from  their  proper  positions,  to  have  shrunken  and  collapsed,  and 
finally  to  be  changing  into  black  corruption.  The  owner  of  a 
vigorous  strain  of  Italian  bees  has  little  to  fear  from  European  foul 
brood.  With  a  little  care  they  will  soon  throw  off  the  infection, 
and  even  black  or  hybrid  bees  can  soon  be  Italianized  and  thus  made 
comparatively  immune.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  American 
disease.  Nothing  but  the  purification  by  fire  will  arrest  and 
stamp  out  its  course. 
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As  the  beekeeper  opens  a  hive  some  morning,  intent  onh'  on 
the  strength  and  ardour  of  the  colony,  he  suddenly  notices  above 
the  full  rich  scent  of  the  wax  and  honey  a  rank  nauseating  odour 
and  he  is  reminded  of  some  city  block  where  a  glue  factory  has  been 
erected.  He  knows  only  too  well  the  meaning  of  that  sickening 
smell  for  the  text-books  spend  many  pages  in  warning  him  of  its 
significance.  In  a  few  minutes  he  draws  forth  a  frame  of  brood 
with  cappings  pierced  and  sunken  and  here  and  there  among  the 
cells  dead  and  misshapen  larvai  already  turning  black  with  putri- 
faction.  The  disease  has  stolen  upon  him  in  the  night  and  without 
quick  action  this  colony  and  perhaps  many  more  will  rapidly  be 
extinguished.  As  the  infection  is  carried  in  the  honey  that  is  fed 
to  the  brood  and  as  the  cells  in  which  the  larvae  die  may  be  used 
again  as  store  rooms,  the  city  throughout  all  its  wards  will  soon  be  a 
veritable  nest  of  the  pestilence. 

The  action,  which  alone  is  ef^cacious,  is  drastic  in  the  extreme. 
No  plague  mark  can  be  put  upon  the  doorway  for  other  bees  to  see 
and  shun,  so  the  hive  must  be  straightway  sealed  to  prevent  robbers 
or  straying  bees  from  spreading  the  germs  from  city  to  city.  The 
ruler  of  the  hives  then  goes  swiftly  about  his  work  as  a  sanitation 
expert.  The  hive  is  lifted  from  its  position  and  a  clean  one  placed 
in  its  stead.  As  the  honey  is  the  source  of  infection  and  as  the  bees 
as  soon  as  a  hive  is  disturbed  fill  their  honey  sacks  with  an  emer- 
gency ration  they  must  be  forced  to  consume  all  that  they  carry 
away  from  the  plague-stricken  cells.  Therefore,  the  frames  in  the 
new  hive  are  not  filled  with  comb  but  have  merely  half-inch  strips 
of  foundation.  In  these  no  honey  can  be  stored  and  in  building 
cells  upon  them  all  the  honey  which  has  been  carried  away  will  be 
used. 

When  the  new  hive  is  in  place,  paper  is  placed  before  the  door- 
way and  the  bees,  clinging  to  the  old  frames,  are  shaken  upon  it. 
In  confusion  and  tumult  they  crawl  up  into  the  darkness  and  the 
toil  of  building  anew  their  vast  and  complicated  city  has  to  be 
begun  from  the  beginning.  Their  numbers  are  weakened,  they 
have  no  brood  to  form  the  next  generation,  and  it  will  be  days 
before  new  nurseries  and  store-houses  can  be  built.  When  it  is 
considered  that  a  summer  represents  two  or  three  generations  of  the 
little  citizens  it  will  be  seen  that  this  calamity  which  Foul  Brood 
brings  upon  them  is  as  if  an  earthquake  fell  upon  one  of  our  cities 
leaving  in  its  wake  only  a  few  piles  of  brick  with  which  to  erect 
dwellings  and  market  places. 
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The  old  hive  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  are  now  taken  away 
covered  close  with  wet  sacking.  The  combs  must  be  melted  in 
boiling  water,  and  their  frames  burned  in  the  consuming  fire. 
The  hive  itself  is  scorched  with  fire  and  with  new  frames  may  be 
used  again,  but  the  colony  that  inhabited  it  are  but  a  shadow  of 
themselves.  It  is  weeks  before  they  recover  their  former  strength 
and  before  the  subdued  roar  of  multiplied  labour  shall  go  up  from 
their  frames  as  the  cover  is  removed.  The  ruler  of  the  cities  must 
be  content  to  receive  no  levy  from  them  this  year  and  very  often 
he  must  spend  of  his  revenue  to  give  them  stores  on  which  to  live 
through  the  winter.  Therefore  it  is  that  foul  brood  is  a  continual 
bugbear  to  the  beekeeper.  H.  K.  G. 


E^^   and  Butter    Letter. 

I've  spent  a  day  in  Devon, 
So  now  I'll  write  a  line 
Of  Red  Cliffs  and  White  Cliffs 
And  one  great  lonely  pine; 
Of  primroses  pale  yellow 
And  violets  in  a  meadow, 
Of  gold  gorse  for  a  sign. 

Our  news  was  of  the  weather 
In  the  slow  soft  Devon  speech, 
Of  west  winds  and  east  winds. 
Of  sea-planes  on  our  beach. 
Of  seamen's  lost  endeavour 
And  sunken  ships  that  never 
Expectant  harbours  reach. 

Over  the  hills  and  valleys. 
We  wandered  o'er  the  lea; 
And  fed  on  all  the  good  things 
That  come  from  out  the  sea; 
Fresh  eggs  and  milk  and  butter, 
Fresh  water  from  our  gutter 
Made  us  a  pleasant  tea. 

S.  V.  B. 
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Books  at  Random 

"  Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain." — AuTOLYCUS. 

The  Arrow  of  Gold  by  Joseph  Conrad  (Doiibleday,  Page  and  Co., 
New  York;  Fisher  Unwin,  London,  1919).  This  novel  harks  back 
to  Conrad's  early  days,  the  period  of  his  wild  oats,  when  he  mingled 
in  Marseilles  with  Mediterrean  sailors  and  Carlist  plotters.  He 
lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  in  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  in  an  episode 
called  "The  Tremolino",  where  readers  of  The  Arrow  of  Gold  will 
find  to  their  surprise,  if  they  did  not  know  it  before,  the  names  of 
Doiia  Rita,  of  Dominic,  of  J.K.M.B.,  of  Madame  Leonore,  and 
the  hint  for  various  scenes  in  the  no\-el.  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea  was 
WTitten  about  fifteen  years  ago  and  is  frankly  personal. 

It  has  been  suspected  on  other  grounds,  artistic,  etc.,  that 
this  last  published  novel  of  Conrad's  has  lain  in  his  drawer  for  some 
little  time.  "The  Tremolino",  which  the  critics  seem  to  have 
forgotten,  strengthens  this  suspicion.  Conrad  has  had  the  setting 
and  some  of  the  scenes  and  characters  in  his  head  since  the  eighteen- 
seventies  and  as  the  tale  bears  the  marks  of  his  early  defects,  and, 
above  all,  of  his  trick  of  lapsing  into  ghastly  melodrama,  there  is 
every  reason  for  thinking  that  he  wrote  the  bulk  of  it  long  ago, 
perhaps  all  of  it  except  the  two  notes.  Whatever  else  the  tale  does 
it  furnishes  an  interesting  side-light  on  his  life  and  the  dexelopment 
of  his  art. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  tale  is  without  merits,  far  from  it. 
Only  after  Victory  and  The  Shadoiv-Llne  it  takes  the  mind  back, 
not  forward.  The  new  novel  has  much  to  recommend  it;  glimpses 
of  windy  old  Marseilles  and  of  gun-running  in  the  dark  on  the 
Spanish  coast  set  against  a  passionate  love-story,  not  quite  con- 
vincing, but — what  is  perhaps  better — unconventional  and  bold. 
The  minor  characters  are  more  re-assuring  than  the  leading  ones 
and  the  impersonal  objects  are  the  best  managed  of  all.  There 
is  a  wonderful  gas-jet  in  this  story  and  it  should  run  through  the 
plumbing  world  like  an  epidemic.  There  is  also  a  positively  choric 
wall-paper,  and  a  head  of  marvellous  tawny  hair  with  occasional 
red  sparks  in  it.  That  should  catch  the  coiffeurs  and  the  paper- 
hangers.  There  is  also  a  "judy".  And  then  any  intelligent  reader 
of  English  literature  would  jump  at  a  Conrad,  even  if  it  were  an 
dbject  failure  (Somebody  please  contradict). 
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It  may  be  that  Conrad  has  at  last  consented  to  print  this  novel 
— the  first  long  story  of  his  in  which  the  passion  of  love  is  made 
dominant — because  he  has  now  written  another  passionate  love- 
story  which  surpasses  it  and  satisfies  himself.  Perhaps  he  will  just 
give  some  of  his  readers  time  to  decide  that  he  cannot  quite  manage 
a  love  story  and  then  come  out  with  his  trump  card.  What  I  refer 
to  is  a  still  later  novel  of  his,  called  The  Rescue,  which  has  just  run 
as  a  serial  in  Land  and  Water,  and  in  which  Conrad  has  gathered 
all  the  powers  that  he  has  ever  revealed  into  what  is  probably  his 
greatest  book.     Thank  God  we  still  have  a  great  literature. 

B,  F. 

Cambridge  Readings  in  Literature,  Edited  by  George  Sampson 
(Cambridge,  1918).  The  problem  of  creating,  or  fostering,  a 
genuine  interest  in  literature  in  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  is 
tackled  in  these  volumes  in  a  fresh,  and  altogether  hopeful,  manner. 
Hitherto  the  tacit  assumption  has  been  made  that  young  people 
when  they  leave  school  ought  to  know  and  appreciate  and  enjoy 
certain  literary  masterpieces.  All  the  children  of  a  certain  school, 
or,  in  worse  cases,  all  the  children  of  a  certain  province  (heaven 
keep  us  from  the  next  step  to  all  the  children  of  a  certain  dominion) 
are  assumed  to  have  the  same  potential  literary  tastes.  Even  in 
the  universities  the  same  false  psychology  prevails.  All  study  the 
same  texts,  and,  in  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  examiner,  all  are  expected  to  answer  the  same  examina- 
tion questions.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  teachers,  or  education 
committees,  can  really  believe  this  atrocious  doctrine.  But  it  is 
probably  less  trouble  to  act  as  if  they  believed  it. 

Mr.  Sampson  believes  otherwise  and  casts  his  net  wide  enough 
to  draw  in  any  who  care  for  reading  at  all.  There  is  nothing  to 
suggest  in  these  volumes  that  English  literature  is,  for  some  myster- 
ious reason  best  known  to  the  gods,  the  only  literature  worth 
studying;  nothing  to  suggest  that  literature  belongs  only  a  past  age, 
nor  that  contemporaries  cannot  be  great.  Perhaps  Mr.  Sampson 
tends  to  include  too  much  that  is  second  rate  of  modern  work,  but 
probably  he  is  in  so  doing  consciously  asserting  the  fact  that  it  is 
more  worth  while  to  know  a  second-rate  poet  of  the  20th  century 
than  to  pretend  to  enjoy  third  and  fourth  rate  stuff  of  the  15th  or 
16th.  Why  must  we  persist  in  crowning  with  immortality,  for 
instance,  the  criticism  of  Puttenham? 
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If  school  children  had  these  volumes  in  their  possession,  and  if 
they  had  access  in  their  school  libraries  to,  at  least,  the  chief 
authors  quoted,  no  one  would  leave  school  without  some  insight 
into  the  variety  and  range  of  reading  possible  to  him,  and  he  would 
be  dull  indeed  who  did  not  have  his  interest  aroused  and  his  imagin- 
ation quickened  by  some  of  the  extracts. 

A  glance  at  the  five  volumes  in  succession  will  illustrate  this. 
After  browsing  in  Book  1  for  an  hour  or  two,  many  children 
will  have  discovered  that  the  Bible  has  great  possibilities  as  a 
treasure  house  of  song  and  story,  some  will  have  found  the  interest 
of  a  comparison  between  two  handlings  of  the  same  story,  as  in 
Malory  and  Tennyson,  some  will  have  begun  to  hear  the  irresistible 
answer  of  Tolstoy  to  the  not  uncommon  question  of  youth,  "Why 
is  professional  Christianity  so  remote  from  the  teaching  of  Christ?" 
For  Mr.  Sampson  seems  to  have  an  admirable  understanding  of  the 
subjects  which  children  have  constantly  in  their  minds  and  he 
supplies  food  for  their  moral  and  spiritual  needs  as  well  as  gratifi- 
cation for  their  love  of  adventure,  and  of  beauty. 

Book  2  sends  the  reader  abroad  to  Cervantes,  Tolstoy  again, 
and  the  Bible,  and  keeps  them  at  home  among  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  writers  from  the  old  ballad-mongers  to  Hilaire  Belloc, 
Moira  O'Neill,  and  Henry  Newbolt.  Boys  and  girls  will  learn  from 
this  volume  that  Milton  is  not  unapproachably  stodg\%  nor  Walt 
Whitman  hopelessly  prosaic,  nor  Wordsworth  given  up  entirely 
to  uninteresting  trivialities  about  idiots  and  little  lost  girls.  They 
will  probably  want  to  read  more  of  either  Borrow  or  Kinglake,  or 
both,  and  they  can  one  and  all  be  counted  on  to  see  with  relief  that 
even  authors  of  school  books  can  appreciate  Mark  Twain. 

Book  3  will  appeal  most  to  the  more  reflective  students.  It  is 
somewhat  elegiac  in  tone,  and  there  is  usually  a  period  in  early 
youth  when  elegy  appeals  strongly.  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci, 
the  lament  of  David,  Wordsworth's  Lucy  poems,  the  reflections 
of  many  writers  on  Life  and  Death  and  Sleep,  Gray's  Elegy,  Tenny- 
son's Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  give  the  key  of  the 
whole  volume.  This  would  certainly  be  an  excellent  volume  for 
boys  and  girls  going  through  this  phase  to  find,  as  by  accident,  on 
their  desk  or  table. 

Book  4  is  quite  different.  It  is  vigorous  and  intellectual, 
calling  for  strenuous  thought  rather  than  for  tender  brooding. 
Job,  Goethe,  Homer,  Wordsworth — the  politician  rather  than  the 
lover — Aeschylus,  Conrad,  Burke,  Dante — these  are  the  men  whose 
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strong  personalities  dominate  the  book.  But  the  inclusion  of  the 
Death  of  Socrates  would  alone  make  one  wish  to  see  the  volume 
widely  handled. 

Book  5  is  in  some  ways  the  least  satisfactory  of  them  all;  though 
its  merits  are  great.  It  will  at  least  draw  attention  to  such  con- 
temporaries as  W.  H.  Hudson,  C.  M.  Doughty,  E.  V.  Lucas,  Ralph 
Hodgson,  A.  E.  Housman.  But  after  the  noble  dignity  and  wide 
range  of  Volume  4  it  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  find  so  little  that 
is  of  the  very  finest  literature,  and  so  little  to  represent  what  is  non- 
English.  The  Bible,  Homer,  and  Plutarch  are  indeed  the  only 
witnesses  in  this  volume  to  the  existence  of  books  outside  England. 

What  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  if,  say,  an  hour  a  w^eek  were  set 
apart  for  the  silent  reading  of  one  of  these  volumes,  if  the  children 
had  ready  access  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the  books  quoted,  and  if 
at  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  so  examined  as  to  give  scope  to  all 
varieties  of  interest.  The  lov'e  of  literature  would  then  have  some 
chance  of  being  free  and  undictated. 

M.  A.  F. 

The  Young  Visiters  by  Daisy  Ashford,  with  a  preface  by  J.  M. 
Barrie  (The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto).  Sir  James  Barrie  in  his 
preface  to  The  Young  Visiters  solemnly  assures  us  that  "the 
authoress  was  nine  when  she  wrote  it".  But  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Salteena  and  Ethel  are  described  with  the  whimsical  humour  which 
is  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  Peter  Pan  and  A  Kiss  for  Cinderella. 
The  book  is  a  joy.  The  one  sentence  with  which  it  is  impossible  to 
agree  is  the  concluding  one,  "So  now  my  readers  we  will  say  farewell 
to  the  characters  in  this  book",  for  that  is  the  thing  which  one 
cannot  do.  One  simply  has  to  turn  back  to  the  beginning  and  read 
it  straight  through  again  and  if  possible  find  someone  to  whom  to 
read  it  aloud.  And  all  the  time  you  cannot  help  feeling  "very 
excited"  as  Mr.  Salteena  did  when  he  went  on  the  famous  visit 
herein  described. 

In  her  preparations  for  this  visit  Ethel's  passion  for  "red  ruge" 
first  becomes  apparent: 

I  shall  put  some  red  ruge  on  my  fate  said  Ethel  because  I  am  very  pale 
owing  to  the  drains  in  this  house.  .  .  .  Presently  Ethel  came  back  in  her 
best  hat  and  a  lovly  velvit  coat  of  royal  blue.  Do  I  look  nice  in  my  get  up  she 
asked. 

Mr.  Salteena  survayed  her.  You  look  rather  rash  my  dear  your  colors 
dont  quite  match  your  face  but  never  mind  I  am  just  going  up  to  say  good  bye 
to  Rosalind  the  housemaid. 
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\\'hcn  Mr.  Salteena  has  given  Rosalind  the  2/6,  his  invariable 
tip,  they  start  on  the  visit  to  Bernard  Clark.  From  the  first  there 
are  evidences  of  discord  between  Ethel  and  Mr.  Salteena. 

Come  along  cried  Ethel  powdering  her  nose  in  the  hall  let  us  get  into  the 
cab.  Mr  Salteena  did  not  care  for  powder  but  he  was  an  unselfish  man  so  he 
dashed  into  the  cab.  Sit  down  said  Ethel  as  the  cabman  waved  his  whip  you 
are  standing  on  my  luggage.  Well  I  am  paying  for  the  cab  said  Mr  S.  so  I 
might  be  allowed  to  put  my  feet  were  I  like. 

This  discord  does  not  diminish  when  they  come  to  know  Bernard 
Clark  with  his  "stimpshous"  house  and  "thourough  ancesters", 
and  one  is  almost  prepared  for  the  picture  of  Mr.  Salteena  at  the 
wedding.  "All  in  black  and  looking  bitterly  sad  and  he  ground 
his  teeth  as  Ethel  came  marching  up".  But  later  it  is  a  relief  to 
hear  that  "even  Mr.  Salteena  cheered  up  when  he  beheld  the 
wedding  cake  and  sparkling  wines." 

Quite  as  delectable  as  the  love  story  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Saltecna's 
struggle  to  be  a  "thorough  gentleman."     He  consults  Bernard: 

You  can  help  me  perhaps  to  be  more  like  a  gentleman  said  Mr  Salteena 
getting  rather  hot  I  am  quite  alright  as  they  say  but  I  would  like  to  be  the  real 
thing  can  it  be  done  he  added  slapping  his  knees. 

Bernard  suggests  the  aid  of  the  Earl  of  Clincham,  and  gives  his 
friend  the  following  letter  of  introduction. 
My  dear  Clincham 

The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  not  quite  the  right  side  of  the 
blanket  as  they  say  in  fact  he  is  the  son  of  a  first  rate  butcher  but  his  mother  was  a 
decent  family  called  Hyssopps  of  the  Glen  so  you  see  he  is  not  so  bad  and  is 
desirous  of  being  the  correct  article.  Could  you  rub  him  up  a  bit  in  Society  w'ays. 
I  dont  know  much  details  about  him  but  no  doubt  he  will  supply  all  you  need. 
I  am  keeping  well  and  hope  you  are.  I  must  run  up  to  the  Compartments  one 
day  and  look  you  up. 

Yours  as  ever  your  faithfull  friend 

Bernard  Clark. 

How  the  Earl  undertakes  to  make  Mr.  Salteena  "less  mere", 
("It  will  be  £42  before  I  have  done  with  you  he  said,  but  \-ou  can 
pay  me  here  and  there  as  convenient"),  how  he  is  much  assisted 
by  Edward  Procurio,  the  half  Italian-groom  of  the  Chambers,  and 
how  his  ambition  to  "gallopp  beside  the  royal  barouche"  is  gratified, 
can  only  be  done  justice  to  in  the  very  direct  and  youthful  language 
of  the  author.  Mr.  Salteena's  adventures  vie  in  interest  with  those 
of  the  heroine  herself. 

Yet  no  chapter  can  quite  equal  that  called  "A  Proposale": 
Next  morning  while  imbibing  his  morning  tea  beneath  his  pink  silken  quilt 

Bernard  decided  he  must  marry  Ethel  with  no  more  delay Then 

he  sprang  from  bed  and  gave  a  rat-tat  at  Ethel's  door. 
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Are  you  up  my  dear  he  called. 

Well  not  quite  said  Ethel  hastily  jumping  from  her  downy  nest. 

Be  quick  cried  Bernard  I  have  a  plan  to  spend  a  day  near  Windsor  Castle 
and  we  will  take  our  lunch  and  spend  a  happy  day. 

Oh  Hurrah  shouted  Ethel  I  shall  soon  be  ready  as  I  had  my  bath  last  night 
so  wont  wash  very  much  now. 

No  dont  said  Bernard  and  added  in  a  rather,  fervent  tone  through  the  chink 
of  the  door  you  are  fresher  than  the  rose  my  dear  no  soap  could  make  you  fairer. 

When  it  is  all  over,  one  is  convinced  that  one  has  seen  the  world 
through  the  eyes  of  a  nine-year-old,  though  far  from  convinced  that 
any  nine-year-old  ever  did  or  could  depict  the  world  in  just  this  way. 
The  expressions  and  the  frankness  of  the  author  are  utterly  childlike, 
but  the  directness  of  attack,  the  swiftness  of  the  action,  and  the 
lack  of  superfluous  detail  are  the  work  of  a  more  experienced 
writer.  But  the  question  of  authorship  does  not  seem  supremely 
important.  The  book  is  utterly  satisfying.  There  is  space  in  it 
and  delight,  the  world  becomes  a  place  of  infinite  possibilities.  One 
sees  things  again  and  they  are  very  well  worth  seeing.  Here  is  a 
last  picture: 

.  they  issued  back  to  the  big  room  where  the  nobility  were 
whirling  gaily  round  the  more  searious  peaple  such  as  the  prime  minister  and  the 
admirals  etc  were  eating  ices  and  talking  passionately  about  the  laws  in  a  low 
undertone. 

E.  M. 


Ea  Ka  Win 

Singing  to  the  paddle  stroke 
Wheresoe'er  we  roam. 

The  short  stroke,  the  hard  stroke. 
So  we  make  for  home. 

Swinging  round  the  river  bend 
When  the  light  has  died. 

Knowing  only  by  the  trees, 
When  we  turn  too  wide; 

Pushing  through  the  hissing  reeds 
Howsoe'er  they  drag, 

Knowing  we  are  sure  to  drive 
Hard  upon  a  snag; 
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Never  mind  the  aching  cirm, 
Nor  the  paddle's  weight, 

We  shall  see  the  home  light  shine 
Be  it  soon  or  late. 

Doubling  round  a  rocky  point 
Doubtful  of  the  way, 

Hoping  that  the  channel  end 
Will  not  prove  a  bay; 

Thrusting  up  the  island  straits 
With  the  wind  ahead, 

Shoulders  bent  and  muscles  taut. 
And  our  ankles  dead; 

Swinging  to  the  dip  and  pull — 
Watch  the  flash  of  foam. 

Where  a  reef  is  lurking  hid — 
So  we  travel  home; 

Lifting  to  the  open's  roll, 

Where  the  waves  burst  white. 
Waiting  for  the  bowman's  word — 

Swift  to  left  or  right; 

Paddling  hard  to  skirt  a  rock 
Where  the  breakers  churn, 

Grazing  now  a  sunken  reef, 
How  so  fast  we  turn; 

Never  heed  the  pounding  waves, 

Nor  the  flying  foam; 
Singing  to  the  paddle  stroke 

So  we  bring  her  home. 


H.  K.  G. 


The  M  holesale  Desertion  of  ttie  Classics 

GENERALLY  speaking,  I  think,  I  am  a  mild  soul.     I  dislike 
quarrels.     I  love  my  fellow-mortals,  and  I  try  to  obey  the 
apostolic   injunction    to  live   peaceably    with    all   men  as 
much  as  lieth  in  me.     Sometimes,  however,  it  doth  not  lie  in  me 
so  to  do,  and  then  I  am  indeed  thankful  for  St.  Paul's  qualification 
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of  his  command.  It  affords  a  saving  loophole  through  which  one 
can  escape  condemnation.  Paul  was  a  sensible  man,  and  he  knew 
that  one  cannot  always  be  a  grinning  Pollyanna.  This  might  seem 
to  imply  that  I  have  read  that  improving  book — the  conclusion  is 
by  no  means  a  necessary  one — and  one  feels  safe  if  he  is  excused 
by  Paul.  It  is  comforting  also  to  be  assured  by  another  authority 
no  less  respectable  than  Aristotle  that,  when  wrong  is  committed 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  which  overstrain  human  nature 
and  which  no  man  could  endure,  indulgence  is  extended  to  the 
action.  It  is  neither  praised  nor  (we  infer)  blamed.  Now  strictly 
speaking,  I  suppose,  I  have  sinned,  but  under  circumstances  w^hich 
overstrain  human  nature.  I  cannot  expect  praise,  certainly;  but 
I  hope  to  be  spared  blame. 

It  is  all  due  to  a  paragraph  in  that  estimable  sheet  The  Globe. 
But  first  I  must  explain  that  I  am  one  of  the  few  who  have  been 
wise  enough  or  mad  enough  to  choose  "Classics"  as  a  University 
course.  The  result  as  a  rule  has  been  that  acquaintances,  on  learn- 
ing the  truth,  drop  me,  as  likely  to  prove  an  undesirable  friend. 
Who,  worth  knowing,  would  spend  four  years  "grinding  at  gram- 
mar"? Some  evince  merely  a  sublime  disdain.  Others  are  more 
repelling.  Their  attitude  might  be  expressed  thus.  "Well  you 
are  at  large,  but  you  ought  not  to  be.  You  are  a  case  for  abnormal 
psychologists.  You  should,  (merely  as  a  matter  of  form)  be  tested 
for  feeble-mindedness.  Then  you  and  your  kind  (happily  not 
numerous)  should  be  sent  to  "homes"  in  the  country,  where  simple 
suitable  employment  might  be  given  you,  such  as  picking  the  bugs 
off  potato  plants,  and  gathering  them  into  little  tin  cans.  (More 
capable  persons  would  attend  to  the  poisoning).  Stimulus  for 
your  lethargic  faculties  might  be  afforded  by  promising  prizes  of  the 
Elsie  books  (in  the  case  of  girls)  and  the  Alger  books  (in  the  case  of 
boys)  to  those  who  capture  the  largest  number  of  potato  bugs  in  a 
summer.  Segregration  of  course  should  be  enforced,  in  order  that,  all 
the  specimens  dying  in  this  generation,  your  type  might  not  persist." 

My  friends  have,  I  think,  slightly  more  respect  for  me.  "Your 
intelligence  is  clearly  below  the  average,"  they  say,  "but  even  so,  if 
your  energies  had  been  properly  directed,  you  might  have  at  least 
escaped  going  "over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house".     But  in  Classics, 

oh  dear!"     Sometimes  I  would  feebly  remark  that  the  time 

might  not  be  altogether  wasted  which  is  spent  in  studying  the 
trifling  contributions  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  world's  progress; 
that  it  is  an  illogical  thing  to  kick  over  contemptuously  the  ladder 
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.by  which  we  have  chmbcd  to  the  dizzy  heights  of  our  twentieth 
century  civiHzation.  Needless  to  say  I  never  dared  to  suggest 
that  in  some  respects  our  twentieth  century  civilization,  on  which 
we  so  firmly  take  our  stand,  may  be  but  a  bit  of  scaffolding,  and 
that  the  same  ladder  by  which  we  have  climbed  to  this  wonderful 
achievement  may  also  soar  far  above  it,  much  nearer,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  ideal. 

But  to  my  sins!     They  are  due,  as  I  said,  to  a  paragraph  in 
The  Globe.     One  morning  at  breakfast  a  friend  remarked  between 
gulps  of  coffee,  in  the  terse  style  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle: 
"See  The  Globe}'' 

"No,  anything  (gulp  of  coffee)  special"? 

"No  time  to  read  it.  Something  about  Classics  in  England. 
Nine  o'clock  lecture". 

So  had  I,  but  I  swept  up  a  paper  in  rushing  to  it.  During  the 
lecture  I  read  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  the  universities  w^ere 
filling  up  again  after  the  war,  that  Science  and  Moderns  were  the 
popular  subjects,  and  that  even  at  Oxford  there  was  a  "wholesale 
desertion  of  the  Classics".  "Too  bad",  I  thought,  and  in  my 
wisdom  I  prophesied  dark  things  for  the  British  Empire.  In  my 
selfishness,  however,  I  did  not  worry  about  the  Empire.  I  was  in  a 
lecture,  you  will  remember,  and  so  had  ample  cause  for  worry  and 
annoyance. 

On  emerging  from  the  lecture  I  met  everyone  I  knew  at  the 
University,  and  each  and  everyone  took  pains  to  inform  me  that 
the  age  of  fossils  w^as  over,  that  people  w^ere  becoming  sensible, 
even  at  Oxford,  and  that  as  evidence  of  these  important  facts  there 
was  a  "wholesale  desertion  of  the  Classics".  This  phrase  they 
rolled  in  their  mouths  like  a  sweet  morsel. 

With  some  I  zealously  argued,  only  to  be  rewarded  for  my  pains 
by  a  lofty  sneer.  I  had  time  only  to  glare  at  others  as  they  sw^ept 
past  me  in  the  halls,  or  on  the  campus,  all  cackling  "a  wholesale 
desertion  of  the  Classics". 

I  soon  abandoned  argument,  and  before  half  the  morning  was 
over,  the  words  most  frequently  on  my  lips  were  "Have  you  a 
lecture  now",  or  "The  spring  sun  is  quite  stiong,  isn't  it".  I  used 
them  as  formulas  in  reply  to  dozens  of  assurances  that  there  was  a 
"wholesale  desertion  of  the  Classics"  in  progress. 

By  noon  I  had  lost  my  temper.  To  a  group  in  the  Rotunda 
rejoicing  in  the  'wholesale  desertion  of  the  Classics'  I  remarked 
that   people   who   read    "Easy   Selections    from   Xenophon"    and 
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"Caesar  Adapted  for  Beginners"  with  difficulty,  would  rejoice  to 
see  the  Classics  losing  ground,  since  no  one  likes  to  see  a  form  of 
work,  which  he  personally  is  unable  to  perform,  held  in  high  esteem. 
Pallas  Athene  must  have  made  me  terrible  to  behold,  for  I  escaped 
unharmed. 

I  shall  not  describe  in  detail  how  by  each  wholesale  desertion, 
etc.,  I  was  goaded  into  fury.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  I  was  beside  myself,  and  had  turned  every  acquaint- 
ance and  friend  into  an  enemy.  Finally  in  great  vexation  of  spirit 
I  went  to  seek  comfort  from  my  best  friend.  I  had  always  felt 
that  whenever  George  beheld  me  heaving  over  the  leaves  of  a 
ponderous  "Liddell  and  Scott",  or  writhing  on  a  chair  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  render  Burke  into  good  Ciceronian  Latin,  he  despised 
me  in  his  heart.  But  he  never  spoke  his  contempt,  and  I  felt 
reasonably  safe  in  going  to  his  room. 

"You  look  fagged",  he  said,  "sit  down".  And  forthwith  the 
refreshing  process  for  mind  and  body  began.  He  stayed  me  with 
flagons  of  such  beverages  as  are  legally  procurable  in  these  dry 
times,  and  comforted  me  with  apples,  chocolates,  and  particularly 
large  cream-puffs,  the  rich  whipped  cream  oozing  from  cracks  in  the 
pastry.  Then  we  talked  and  gradually  my  spirit  found  rest. 
I  was  thankful  for  the  blessing  of  a  good  friend.  We  discussed  a 
variety  of  themes  and  persons,  the  intangible  nature  of  University 
College,  Ibsen's  Ghosts,  the  stupidity  of  professors,  and  possible 
schemes  for  the  elimination  of  the  deadliest  of  them.  We  won- 
dered whether  University  girls  were,  on  the  whole,  as  "good 
lookers"  as  those  outside  the  Univ^ersity.  We  decided  that  they 
were,  generally  speaking,  lower  in  the  scale  of  beauty  than  their 
unenlightened  sisters  in  the  outer  darkness.  We  weighed  the 
remark  of  the  young  cynic  in  Sonia,  that  if  a  woman  is  beautiful 
she  doesn't  need  an  education,  and  that  if  she  isn't  beautiful 
education  isn't  adequate.  This  led  to  personalities  and  we  pic- 
tured some  of  the  atrocities.  I  realized  that  the  argument  lacked 
balance. 

"We  must  remember  that  there  are  a  few  Venuses  to  offset  the 
Medusas". 

I  had  done  it! 

"Oh,  by  the  way",  said  George,  "did  you  notice  that  paragraph 
about  Classics?" 

As  when,  in  crossing  a  crowded  street,  a  pedestrian  suddenly 
sees  an   automobile   bearing  down   upon   him,   and   all   power  of 
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thought  slips  from  his  brain  and  motion  from  his  legs,  so  I,  seeing 
the  horror  coming  upon  mc,  stood  speechless  and  helpless. 

"You  know,  old  man,  I've  ne\'er  said  much  to  you  about  your 
course,  but  really  you  must  realize  how  senseless  it  is  to  be  a  fossil 
any  longer.  Why  in  Oxford,  in  Oxford  mind  you,  they  say  there  is 
a  wholesale  desertion  of  the  CI ". 

My  wild  eyes  stopped  him.  I  had  taken  but  one  bite  out  of  a 
luscious  cream  puff.  There  was  a  moment  of  deathlike  stillness 
and  then  in  a  voice  that  might  have  been  given  forth  by  Zti/s 
v\pL(f)p€iJikTris  himself,  I  roared: 

Con  furore 

O  —  o  —  o  —  H    GO    TO    Hell. 

fff  cres cend o 

and  with  all  my  might  I  flung  the  luscious  cream-puff  at  my  best 
friend.  The  aim  was  deadly.  The  "uberrima"  puff  struck  him 
"right  between  the  eyes",  and  for  a  swift  moment  his  face  with  the 
mist  of  flying  whipped  cream  presented  the  appearance  of  a  sun- 
burst of  pearls.  He  was  momentarily  blinded  and  I  made  good  my 
escape. 

The  next  day  I  kept  to  my  room,  but  on  the  following  I  went 
back  to  the  dreary  round  of  lectures.  The  first  person  I  met  was 
George.  I  expected  that  there  would  be  a  flare  of  passion,  and  then 
that  we  would  comfortably  decide  on  an  alternative  for  the  ten 
o'clock  lecture.     I  sidled  up  with  a  sheepish  grin. 

"Oh,  I  made  an  awful  ass  of  myself  the  other  day.  I  can't 
explain,  but  I  was  nearly  mad,  and  when  you ". 

"No  explanation,  please.  As  you  say,  you  were — and  I  think 
are — deranged  mentally.  As  my  presence  seems  to  affect  you  in  an 
alarming  way,  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  avoid  each  other  for  a 
while". 

He  walked  off. 

Now,  I  beg  of  you,  consider  the  results  of  a  rage  which  in  the 
main  seems  to  have  been  anything  but  right.  I  who  love  to  dwell 
in  unity  with  my  brethren  have  quarrelled  with  most  of  my  acquain- 
tances, and  I  have  lost  the  respect  of  my  best  friend — and  for 
what?  Merely  in  order  to  uphold  the  cause  of  studies  which, 
if  we  are  to  believe  that  the  judgment  of  the  masses  is  ultimately 
sound,  are  utterly  worthless,  so  worthless  that  the  number  of  people 
deserting  them  is  too  large  for  calculation  and  can  only  be  charac- 
terized as  "wholesale".  M.  T. 
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The  Canadian  War  Memorials 

THE  exhibition  of  the  collection  of  pictures  and  sculpture 
comprising  the  Canadian  War  Memorials  has  drawn  a 
multitude  of  people  to  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery  at  the  Cana- 
dian National  Exhibition.  Apart  entirely  from  its  unique  value  as  a 
record  of  the  achievements  of  Canada  in  the  war,  it  has  given  the 
public  an  opportunity  to  view  the  work  of  artists  of  diverse  outlook. 
The  value  of  modern  art,  and  of  academic  tradition  here  have  an 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  their  respective  claims. 

Both  artists  and  laymen  are  still  pounding  out  the  question  as 
to  whether  "The  Gas  Attack"  is  a  legitimate  performance  or 
whether  it  is  'putting  one  over'  on  the  public.  But  whatever  one's 
personal  point  of  view  as  to  how  modern  warfare  should  be  pre- 
sented in  the  language  of  paint,  this  exhibition  provides  something 
for  each  onlooker  to  accept  or  reject. 

The  modern  painter  armed  with  a  point  of  view,  undisturbed 
by  pre-conceived  motions  of  what  war  is  like,  as  painted  by  artists 
of  past  times,  steps  into  the  arena  and  sees  something  other  than 
the  flashing  accoutrements,  the  glorious  charges  of  cavalry,  the 
broken  gun  carriages,  and  all  the  foolish  panoply  of  war.  The 
point  of  view  that  sees  these  things  only  has  given  to  history  a 
pictorial  record  of  the  glory  of  war  and  has  left  us  without  any 
pictorial  data  as  to  the  human  side,  or  any  evidence  that  war  is  not 
a  noble  thing.  The  academic  painter  of  conservative  ideas — who  is 
largely  represented  in  this  collection — has  not  risen  beyond  this 
method  and  still  presents  us  with  the  same  type  of  outlook — 
without  the  flare  of  a  Meissonier  or  the  conscientiousness  of  a 
Detaille.  His  argus-eyed  mediocrity  gives  us  'posthumous' 
pictures  of  battlefields,  frozen  in  action,  with  all  the  traditional 
impedimenta  strewn  around.  Bully-beef  tins  and  yellow  cigarette 
packets  take  the  place  of  the  old  time  broken  sabres  and  cannon 
balls,  but  the  spirit  is  still  the  same — detail  without  fervour — 
incident  without  intensity — mildly  interesting  the  onlooker  in  the 
vast  size  of  his  effort  and  leaving  us  with  the  idea  that  he  has  made 
a  very  polite  performance,  was  never  disturbed,  and  worked 
according  to  the  pattern. 

Consider  as  a  contrast  the  picture  "Void",  by  Paul  Nash,  a 
truthful  offering,  showing  the  ghastly  residue  of  modern  warfare. 
Here  the  composition  is  intensely  studied,  dynamic  in  the  force- 
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fulness  of  the  zig-zag  lines  of  the  road  and  the  stern  lowering  clouds. 
There  is  not  a  peaceful  line  in  the  whole  composition,  just  the 
stark  naked  fact  that  war  is  here,  bereft  of  all  glory,  and  that  its 
aftermath  is  misery  and  filth. 

"The  Gun-Pit"  by  Wyndham  Lewis  presents  a  satire  in  paint, 
with  its  guns  and  camouflage,  and  men  as  stage  pieces,  the  back- 
ground a  piece  of  cut-out  scenery — a  thoughtful  composition  based 
on  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  value  of  opposing  lines  and  forms  in 
creating  the  aspect  of  mechanical  efficiency;  as  unheroic  in  its 
outlook  as  could  be  imagined,  and  as  adamant  as  iron  in  its  coldly 
intellectual  crudity. 

"The  Gas  Attack"  by  Gunner  Roberts  is  a  different  per- 
formance. Look  at  it  whatever  way  one  will  it  is  not  a  picture  to 
like.  Neither  is  a  gas  attack.  Try  and  imagine  the  subject  as 
treated  by  the  aforementioned  academic  painter  with  conservative 
outlook,  he  would  have  given  you  clouds  of  gas  fumes,  a  few  figures 
bursting  through  the  smoke — covering  up  an\-  difficult  passages  with 
as  much  mist  as  possible — and  present  a  photographic  resemblance. 
Roberts  has  not  compromised  in  the  least,  he  has  adopted  an 
honest,  straightfonvard  method,  insisting  on  a  rhythmic  tumbling 
line  which  'trickles'  through  the  picture,  and  using  the  pattern 
and  colours  of  the  Turcos'  uniform  to  sustain  the  idea.  He  places 
against  this  the  angular  forcefulness  of  the  guns  and  the  figures  of 
the  Canadian  soldiers.  The  painting,  reduced  to  a  simple 
scheme  of  tone  and  colour,  is  a  vivid  record  of  actuality. 

The  background  of  war  on  sea  and  land  is  presented  nobly 
in  the  "Flanders  from  Kemmel"  by  D.  Y.  Cameron,  whose  aus- 
terity of  method  admirably  suits  his  subject,  and  by  Harold 
Gilman  in  "Halifax  Harbour",  a  composition  of  a  static  nature, 
painted  in  a  thoughtful  scheme  of  related  colours  arranged  in 
rhythmic  harmonies.  Contrast  these  two  fine  modern  works  with 
"The  Cloth  Hall,  Ypres"  by  J.  Kerr  Lawson,  a  papery  photo- 
graphic rendering,  absolutely  without  a  single  passage  of  dramatic 
value,  possessing  neither  volume  nor  weight,  and  "Canada's 
Answer"  a  tame  transcript  of  a  steamship  company  on  review, 
about  as  w^eak-looking  a  response  in  the  way  of  painting  as  any 
in  the  show.  Contrast  again  the  "Sacrifice"  by  Sims,  a  noble  sim- 
ple statement  of  high  sentiment,  dignified  and  emotional,  with 
"The  Flag"  by  Byam  Shaw,  a  decorative  illustration  in  drab  tones, 
uninspired,  totally  lacking  in  warmth  of  feeling. 
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Of  the  Canadian  artists  represented  in  the  collection  the  work 
of  A.  Y.  Jackson  and  Frederick  H.  Varley  stands  out  markedly — 
indeed  there  are  no  finer  presentations  of  the  changing  scene  of  war 
than  are  represented  by  the  landscapes  of  A.  Y.  Jackson.  He  has 
a  large  group,  and  one  can  see  the  growth  of  his  vision,  fitting 
himself  to  the  new  problems — gradually  getting  down  to  elemental 
truths  of  form  and  colour.  His  experience  of  painting  the  rugged 
north  country  of  Canada  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  presenting 
the  pitiful,  broken  wrecks  of  fields  and  cities  of  Northern  France. 
He  has  felt  and  keenly  rendered  the  aspect  of  churned-up  earth 
and  broken  deserted  trenches:  as  if  a  grisly  hand  had  torn  and 
slashed  the  earth  and  left  it  unproductive,  blasted,  and  forever 
desolate— a  seemingly  unending,  dreary  monotony  of  earth  shapes 
and  shell  holes.  His  fine,  simple,  and  sympathetic  colour  emphasises 
the  significance  of  the  subject.  "Gun  Pits,  Lievin",  "Gas  Attack, 
near  Lievin",  and  "Copse,  Evening"  are  typical  of  his  work,  and 
are  numbered  amongst  the  finest  pictures  in  the  whole  exhibition. 

"For  What?"  by  Fredk.  H.  Varley  is  the  work  of  an  artist  alive 
to  the  dramatic  qualities  of  his  subject.  The  eerie  quality  of 
beautiful  colour  is  strangely  in  harmony  with  the  sad  tale  of  human 
wreckage  left  behind  the  advancing  tide  of  victory.  There  is  no 
effort  to  harrow  the  feelings — the  cost,  the  price  that  is  paid,  the 
futility  of  it  all,  is  finely  and  simply  rendered.  "Some  Day  the 
People  will  Return,"  by  the  same  artist,  showing  a  deserted  shell- 
torn  graveyard,  is  an  epic  on  the  theme  that  even  the  dead  have 
not  been  left  undisturbed. 

One  could  mention  other  pictures  and  enlarge  upon  other 
qualities  as  expressed  in  the  exhibition.  The  collection  is  to  be 
housed  at  Ottawa  in  a  specially  designed  War  Memorial  Building, 
and  most  of  the  canvases  seen  in  Toronto  were  designed  to  occupy 
definite  places  in  such  a  building.  There  is  really  no  vital  reason 
why  the  collection  should  go  to  Ottawa,  to  be  permanently  there. 
Toronto  has  rolled  up  a  huge  attendance  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  to  view  the  pictures — something  like  120,000  people — 
and  apart  from  the  fact  that  Toronto  as  a  city  paid  a  mighty  big 
proportion  in  men  and  wealth  towards  securing  victory — it  is  a 
more  central,  more  appreciative — in  an  artistic  sense — city  than 
Ottawa.  The  official  claims  of  Ottawa  should  not  in  this  matter 
outweigh  the  claims  of  Toronto  as  the  site  of  the  proposed  War 
Memorial  Building. 

Arthur  Lismer. 
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An    Aesthetic    Standard 

ONE  is  oft-times  puzzled  by  the  lack  of  balance  exhibited  by- 
most  people  regarding  the  arts.  While  staying  recently  in 
a  small  town  the  boarding-house  keeper,  showing  me  her 
various  junk  in  the  furniture  line,  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "she  wouldn't  have  none  of  them  crayon  portraits  in  her 
house".  Instead  she  had  nice  vignetted  chromos  in  gilt  frames. 
This  was  illuminating  as  I  had  always  been  in  doubt  as  to  what  was 
actually  rock-bottom  in  art.  But  herein  she  showed  her  inconsis- 
tency: music  was  represented  by  a  phonograph  and  comic  records; 
and  literature  by  a  pile  of  desecrated  pulp-wood,  The  Milliner  s 
Sin,  Deserted  at  the  Altar,  etc.  Rock  bottom  in  music  and 
literature,  but  high-brow  in  art.  She  should  have  had  her  walls 
covered  with  "  them  crayon  portraits". 

The  parson  near  by  was  consistent,  but  not  conformable  to  any 
aesthetic  standard,  his  study  piled  high  with  books  of  reference, 
histories,  dictionaries,  encyclopeedias.  On  the  walls  there  hung  a 
diploma  in  a  black  frame,  and  a  geological  survey  map.  Music  was 
consistent  only  by  its  absence. 

A  time  there  was  when  the  painter  played  the  flute,  wTote 
sonnets,  or  released  an  occasional  Venus  from  a  block  of  marble, 
but  now  one  seldom  finds  an  aesthetic  development  which  embraces 
even  two  branches  of  art.  It  is  disconcerting  at  times.  Recently 
we  took  a  musician  (a  modern  who  went  into  raptures  over  Debussy 
and  understood  Ornstein)  to  an  art  show  and  confronted  him  with 
some  parallels  of  Debussy  in  paint.  It  was  a  blank  failure;  he  had 
not  got  beyond  "Polly  put  the  kettle  on".  We  took  a  champion  of 
vers  libre  to  the  same  show  and  he  liked  silly  sunsets  and  pot- 
boilers. 

It  would  save  so  much  trouble  if  one  knew  after  tapping  some 
chap  and  finding  him  responsive  to  Anatole  France,  that  it  would 
be  safe  to  talk  about  Cezanne  or  Strauss;  or  if  he  was  rabid  over 
R.  W.  Chambers  to  know  that  Augustus  John  was  beyond  his 
comprehension;  or  if  he  collected  Dutch  pot  boilers  to  know  that  he 
had  a  library  bound  in  half-morocco  which  he  never  read. 

Some  student  with  m.ore  spare  time  might  make  a  chart  starting 
at  the  bottom  left  hand  corner  with  crayon  portraits,  ascending  to 
cubes,  and  giving  the  equivalents  in  music  and  literature  at  each 
stage.  AjAX.  ' 
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Ad   Maecenaiti 

Horace,  Odes,  Bk.  I,  Ode  I. 

Freely  treated. 

Oh!  Royal  Maecenas  of  royal  descent! 

For  you,  my  protector,  these  verses  are  meant. 

Some  men  will  delight  in  a  chariot  race. 

When  the  wheels  are  a-glow  with  the  heat  of  the  pace. 

As  they  skim  past  the  goal  and  tear  up  the  clods — 

And  all  for  a  palm  which  exalts  to  the  gods. 

Some  think  they've  performed  an  astonishing  feat 

By  achieving  success  in  a  corner  in  wheat. 

The  farmer  who  sweats  in  the  sun,  as  he  wields 

His  hoe  on  the  crops  in  his  ancestral  fields, 

Could  not  be  persuaded  to  plough  up  the  ocean, 

Too  fearful,  no  doubt,  of  results  from  its  motion. 

The  merchant  from  \'arious  voyages  saves 

What  he  thinks  is  enough,  and  abandons  the  waves; 

But  loth  to  endure  a  penurious  life, 

Refits  his  old  ship  and  re-enters  the  strife. 

Another  will  snatch  a  great  part  of  the  day, 

And  stretch  himself  out  in  an  indolent  way 

On  the  green  and  the  turf  at  the  head  of  a  stream. 

And  drink  himself  into  a  muddled-up  dream. 

The  call  of  the  trumpet,  the  clarion's  voice, 

Will  cause  many  others  of  men  to  rejoice. 

And  to  plunge  into  war  so  detested  by  mothers. 

And,  if  they  have  sense,  so  detested  by  others. 

The  hunter  delights  in  the  keen  and  cold  air 

When,  with  hounds,  he  is  chasing  the  hart  from  his  lair, 

Or  the  Marsian  boar,  whom  their  efforts  arouse, 

And  leaves  all  unheeded  his  amiable  spouse. 

But  as  for  me,  you'll  notice  how 

The  ivy  crowns  my  learned  brow. 

And  clearly  indicates  that  I 

Am  equal  to  the  gods  on  high. 

The  nymphs  and  satyrs  in  the  grove, 

Who  in  their  lightsome  dances  move. 

Make  me  (as  it  must  be  allowed) 

Distinguished  from  the  vulgar  crowd. 
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Euterpe's  pipe  the  while  to  inspire, 
While  Polyhymnia  strikes  her  lyre. 
Now,  if  you  feel  that  you  can  do  it 
And  rank  me  as  a  lyric  poet, 
Nothing  my  reputation  mars, 
My  swollen  head  shall  bump  the  stars. 


Cinnamon. 


"The    Lists" 

A  Field  for  Literary  Jousting. 

A. — We  offer  a  prize  of  So. 00  for  the  best  detective  story,  not 
exceeding  6000  words,  entitled  Elsie;  or  Incense  from  Inferno. 

N.B. — Both  style  ajid  development  of  plot  will  be  considered  in 
awarding  this  prize. 

B. — We  offer  a  prize  of  $2.00  for  the  best  short  poem,  entitled: 
September  29,  1919. 

Notice  to  Competitors. 

"  The  Lists"  are  optn  to  all  readers  o/The  Rebel  unless  specifically  restricted. 

All  envelopes  must  be  addressed  to  '^The  Lists"  Editor,  TtiE  Rebel,  University 
College. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  competitor  must  be  vrritten  on  the  MS.  itself. 
Pseudonyms  will  be  used  in  publication  upon  request. 

Com.petitors  must  write  on  ote  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  withholding  any  award  in  case,  in  his  opinion, 
the  matter  submitted  is  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  printing  on  this  page  any  matter  sent  in  for 
competition,  whether  it  is  awarded  a  prize  or  not. 

All  entries  for  the  above  competition  '■'■A"  must  reach  the  Editor  on  or  before 
Novernber  75,  igig,  and  for  "■B  "  on  or  before  October  i£,  1919- 

The  results  of  the  above  competitions  ".4"  and  "^  "  will  be  published  in  the 
December  and  November  issues  respectively. 


The    Literary    Drummer 

The  Editor  rang  me  up  in  indignation  this  morning.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  know  how  unpleasant  an  editor  can  be  without  being  indignant.  "  Where  was 
the  Literary  Drummer,  and  when  was  he  going  to  begin  drumming?  The  Rebel 
was  going  to  press  tomorrow  and  The  Rebel  had  never  been  late  yet,  etc.,  etc." 
The  usual  line  of  editorial  hot  air.  I  couldn't  tell  him  where  the  L.  D.  was,  nor 
anx-thing  about  his  drum.  The  last  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  returning 
from  England  by  steerage  freight.  The  Editor  said  he  wasn't  surprised  and 
expressed  himself  really  well.  Then  he  did  a  really  nasty  thing.  He  said  that 
/  would  have  to  tell  our  readers  all  about  the  Drummer's  absence  and  how  the 
pubHshers  who  used  to  use  him  would  have  to  tell  the  readers  about  their  books 
themselves.  I  don't  en\y  them;  it  must  be  bad  enough  to  publish  books  with- 
out having  to  read  them  so  as  to  tell  people  about  them.  But  that's  their 
lookout  now  that  I've  told  you  all  I  know  of  the  Literary  Drummer. 
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OSTEND  AND  ZEEBRUGGE.     Edited  by  C.  S.  Terry.  $2.25 

The  despatches  of  Sir  Roger  Keyes  and  other  narratives  of  the 
operation.     Thirteen  plates,  .5  maps  and  plans. 

ON  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  THE  CONFLICT  OF  LAWS.         $3.50 
By  Frederick  Harrison. 

With  annotations  by  the  late  Professor  Lefroy. 

A  reprint,  long  overdue,  of  the  lectures  dealing  with  the  English 
School  of  Jurisprudence  and  the  Historical  side  of  Private  Inter- 
national Law. 

THE  CENTURY  OF  HOPE.     By  F.  S.  Marvin.  $2.00 

A  view  of  Western  History  in  the  last  hundred  years  exhibiting  the 
growth  of  humanity  in  the  world  through  the  development  of  Science 
and  its  reactions  on  other  sides  of  national  and  international  life. 

TO-DAY'S  SHORT  STORIES  ANALYZED.  $2.60 

By  R.  W.  Neal,  M.A. 

An  informal  encyclopEedia  of  short  history  art  as  exemplified  in  con- 
temporary magazine  fiction,  intended  for  writers  and  students. 

MODERN  PUNCTUATION,  ITS  UTILITIES  AND  CONVENTIONS. 
By  George  Summey,  Jr.  $1.75 

An  attempt  to  set  forth  the  essential  facts  of  contemporary  usage  in 
punctuation,  attention  being  concentrated  upon  practice  in  recent 
American  printed  hooks  and  American  periodicals. 

LA  LIQUIDATION    DU    ROMANTISME    ET    LES    DIRECTIONS 
ACTUELLES  DE  LA  LITTERATURE  FRANCAISE. 
By  F.  Y.  Eccles.  $1.10 

A  general  survey  which  al temps  to  define  the  significance  of  the 
more  characteristic  French  writings  of  our  day  in  relation  to  the 
literature  of  the  recent  past. 

THE  SHAKESPEARIAN  STAGE.  $2.25 

A  coloiired  wall  picti:re  by  \.  \\\  Hills  (27X20).  With  explanatory 
leaflet.     Mounted  on  rollers. 
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